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As we said before... 6 = 
YOU CAN’T MAKE A GOOD = aT. 
SHOE WITHOUT GOOD BINDING 
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Gow OUT HANDSOMELY 


and iu peal] tomo, 


That’s why Gallun’s Cretan Calf is 
the leather that sells your shoes 


Cretan Calf, with its deep, rich color, 
enhances the appearance of any shoe. 
That's why custom bootmakers use this 
beautiful vegetable tannage for their 
superlative hand-made creations. 
Moreover, striving for perfection, 
these artisans want their shoes to have the 


benefit of Cretan Calf's unsurpassed com- 
fort. For Cretan Calf, like all the famous 
Gallun vegetable tannages, is glove-soft 
at the first wearing. And it retains this 
pleasing, comfortable softness despite 
repeated wettings and dryings. 

Take a tip from these skilled crafts- 
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men, Feature shoes made of Gallun 
leathers. Your reward — a faithful 
following of satisfied customers, and 
profitable repeat business. Check the 
Gallun numbers, when ordering from 
leading manufacturers. A. F. Gallun & 
Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf 


hond-boerded, glesed 





Norwegian Calf 


hend-boorded grain 
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When the Box Is Opened... 


Does the Finish Help the Sale? 


HIGHLY competitive selling conditions require that you 


give your shoes every advantage. Match the style and fit 


| of your shoes with a finish that does them justice — 3 
; finish that appears as smart in the retail shop as when it 


left your packing room. 


Time takes a toll of finishes unless formulas are cor- 

rect for every run of leathers. Periodic checks by: the 

United Finishing Specialist help you provide the perfec- 

PRODUCTS OF 


B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS P . pathos er 
BOTTOMS ¢ HEELS © EDGES your finishes ... phone for a United Finishing Specialist. 


tion of finish your customers appreciate and expect. If 


you have a finishing problem... or want to improve 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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or design requirements, you'll find exactly the right 
platform for your shoe in this complete line. 

Included are firm materials that will speed 
through production with clean edges and straight 
sidewalls. Others are made more resilient and flexi- 
ble for the manufacturer who can take the care 
necessary to produce an ultra-comfortable shoe. 

One of the most resilient of these materials, 
Armstrong’s No. 1114C, is used in the shoe shown 
above. Lightest and most flexible of Armstrong's 
cork composition platforms, No. 1114C adds luxury 
comfort with an inexpensive material. It is avail- 
able in sheets 26x50” and approximately 24x36” 
cut to any desired thickness. 

For working samples, prices, and additional in- 
formation, call your Armstrong representative today, 
or write Armstrong Cork Company, Indus- 
trial Division, 8807 Arch Street, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. Available for export. 


FLEXICORK |S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOE MATERIALS + FLEXICORK + FILLERS + CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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The War Of The Brands 


A* EVERY shoe and_ leather 
manufacturer knows, competi- 
tion with the industry has reached 
a white-heat intensity. With such con- 
ditions it is universally accepted that 
some of the participants are going 
to be hurt, and some to become 
fatalities. Mass casualties, particular- 
ly in the shoe industry, are chronic 
and habitual. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue figures show the shocking 
truth of this: in “normal” years 
about 50 percent of all shoe manu- 
facturers report deficit or profitless 
operations. The figure is amazingly 
consistent. year after year, 

We are now almost back to the 
50-percent pattern. Laundries  serv- 
icing the shoe and leather industry 
report an increasing use of crying 
towels by shoe manufacturers and 
tanners. We're back to “normal” 
again. 

But while a lot of tanners and shoe 
manufacturers are  bewailing — the 
plight of the times and decline of 
business. many others are ignoring 
the “economic trends” are continu- 
ing to increase their sales and profits. 
Thus. whether business is good or 
poor is simply relative—depending 
upon the company and how it oper- 
ates, 

So we reach a part-amusing, part- 
tragic situation where the 50 percent 
of the money-losing shoe manufac- 
turers view with bewilderment how 
the 50 percent of the money-making 
shoe manufacturers are prospering 
in these tightly competitive times. 
They ask the obvious question: How 
do they do it? And unfortunately 
they overlook the obvious answers. 

Now, one thing every shoe manu- 
facturer. tanner and shoe industry 
supplier must recognize is that the 
annual shoe consumption pattern in 
the U. S. is monotonously stable— 
around three pairs a year. This pat- 
tern has not changed appreciably in 
the past 50 years. In turn, this 
means that production and sales of 
shoes are correspondingly stable 
year after year, and the same goes 
pretty much for shoe leathers and 
other stable shoe supplies. If the 
public will not consume more than 
three pairs per capita, obviously we 
cannot make or sell more shoes in 
total. 


6 


In short, the shoe industry has a 
limited consumer market for its prod- 
ucts. Nothing has been able to change 
it. 

Now, in the face of this limited 
market we have the natural urge of 
every producer of footwear, leather 
or shoe supplies to increase his vol- 
ume of business and his volume of 
profits. We are thus confronted with 
a paradox: the desire of every firm to 
increase its business in a market with 
consumption limitations. We thus 
see the resultant conflict’ and the 
major cause for the “abnormally~ 
high degree of competition which 
constantly exists in the shoe indus- 
try. We see the main reason why 
the industry’s casualty rate is one of 
the highest among all industries. and 
why such a great number of firms 
in the industry show deficit or profit- 
less operations in any given “normal” 
ear, 

Now, one thing is certain: so long 
as we have free enterprise we are 
going to see every firm striving to 
increase its business. This increase 
cannot come about in the shoe in- 
dustry by increasing per capita shoe 
consumption or total volume of pro- 
duction and sales. Remember, it’s a 
consistently limited market. How. 
then, do many firms show a consis- 
tent increase in sales while many 
others show a consistent decrease in 
sales until they become fatalities? 

The successful firms obtain their 
increased business by taking sales 
away from other firms. The success- 
ful gain at the expense of others. It 
is the law of the survival of the fit- 
test—a law that has always applied 
with particular emphasis in the shoe 


NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 


Up to 100 . 10c each 
200-500 5c each 
1,000 or over .............. 2c each 


industry. The firm that does not 
recognize this immutable fact is 
doomed to eventually join the list of 
casualties or fatalities. 

This leads to a highly significant 
conclusion, Consistent and forceful 
promotion and merchandising is per- 
haps more necessary in the shoe 
and leather industry than in prac- 
tically any other industry. Perhaps 
no other industry has such a stable 
yet steadily limited market for its 
products. Hence, for a firm to achieve 
any appreciable degree of consistent 
sales success in this industry it must 
create a demand for its produts at 
the expense of competitors’ products. 

Up comes one enormously out- 
standing fact: the large majority of 
successful firms in the industry have 
been vigorous promoters and mer- 
chandisers of their products, while 
the large majority of non-successful 
firms have failed to promote and mer- 
chandise to the extent necessary to 
succeed, The successful have first cre- 
aled branded products, then vigorous- 
ly endeavored to create a demand for 
those branded products. As a result, 
non-branded products have — been 
steadily and surely pushed out, 

To cite a significant example: 
back in 1940) shoe manufacturers 
spent a total of around $2,000,000 
in national magazine advertising. 
This has risen steadily, so that in 
1948 nearly $10,000,000 was spent in 
the same media. But though five times 
more expenditures were spent in 
1948, per capita shoe consumption 
was not increased one bit. Then of 
what value were these promotional 
expenditures to these firms? They 
did increase their sales volume and 
their profits—not by increasing total 
per capita shoe consumption but by 
taking sales away from their com- 
petitors. They created a demand for 
their branded products. 

The difference between success and 
failure in this industry can to a large 
extent be boiled down to the differ- 
ence between a firm recognizing or 
not recognizing this grim law. More 
and more firms are recognizing it, 
girding for its essential demands, As 
a result, we are approaching the war 
of the brands wherein quality and 
ther attractive features will be in- 
corporated in products. Both the 
products and the company and the 
company reputation behind them 
will be increasingly promoted. Buy- 
ers will lean more and more toward 
such assurance and insurance. And 
those who do not comply with this 
“law” and trend may just as well re- 
sign themselves to tomorrow’s fatality 
list 
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Leather Soles Top Specialists’ 
Choice For Children’s Shoes 


Nationwide survey by National 
Foot Health Council finds leather 
far in lead. Substitutes blamed 
for some foot ailments. 


The nation’s foot specialists al- 
most unanimously prefer leather soles 
in children’s shoes from a_ stand- 
point of health. This was revealed 
recently in a nationwide survey con- 
ducted among 2000 podiatrists, 
chiropodists. pediatricians, derma- 
tologists, and orthopedists by Dr. 
Joseph Lelyveld. chairman of the 
National Foot Health Council. Re- 
sults of the survey were reported in 
the June issue of the Chiropody Rec- 
ord, 


Dr. Lelyveld’s survey results were 
obtained by sending specialists a 
questionnaire containing 12  ques- 
tions on all phases of children’s 
shoes, including shape. last materials, 
soles, linings. heels, toes. counters 
and other details of construction and 
design, Of 333 replies received, 278 
specified leather soles in preference 
to rubber or composition. Four 
chose rubber or composition, one 
listed composition only, 32 had no 
choice. one said no rubber, two pre- 
ferred leather for younger children, 
and 15 did not answer the question. 


Among the principal reasons cited 
for preference of leather soles were: 
helps shoes keep shape better: poros- 
ity of leather allows ventilation, di- 
minishes perspiration: does not burn 
the feet: firmer support: proper 
amount of flexibility; more amenable 
to orthopedic appliances or correc- 
tion when they are necessary: less 
“toe turnup’: and greater comfort. 


Foot Ailments 


In reply to the question asking if 


they found a correlation between 
certain foot ailments and _ specific 
shoe materials in sole or upper. 174 
specialists answered in the affirma- 


tive, 122 said no, and 37 did not 
answer. 

Most of those who replied yes said 
they found a correlation between rub- 
ber or composition soles and foot 
conditions such as hyperdrosis and 
dermatophytosis. Many reported that 
such soles caused excessive perspira- 
tion and often maceration of the sole. 

A considerably minority said that 
both children’s soles and uppers were 
too often made of a stiff or heavy 
material that did not allow the child’s 
foot sufficient freedom. Half did 
not believe that sneakers or similar 
footwear should be worn for play 
purposes, citing insufficient support 
and protection, impermeability of 
soles and excess friction. 


The Perfect Shoe 


The ideal shoe for children, ac- 
cording to the concensus, is a broad- 
toed oxford with a leather sole and 
soft upper. Cloth linings over the 
toes and leather linings around the 
heels are preferred. Most specialists 
found the present shapes and lasts 
satisfactory although some suggested 
more straight last shoes, more toe 
room. better fitting heels, more 
widths at the ball and_ stronger 


shanks. 


225,000 Pairs 
Sought by Army 


Bids will be opened on August 11. 
hy the New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing office for 225,000 pairs of 
Army shoes, in two invitations issued 
this week by the office. 

Under QM-30-280-50-14, the Army 
will purchase 150,009 pairs of boots, 
service, combat, russet, with 25,000 
to be delivered on or before Dec. 31. 
1949) and 25,000 pairs monthly 
through May 31, 1950. 

Under QM-30-280-13, the Army 
will buy 75.000 pairs of shoes. serv- 
ice. composition sole, Type I. 


DU PONT DENIES 
ANTI-TRUST CHARGES 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. denied this week 
that its business dealings with Gen- 
cral Motors Corp. and U. S. Rubber 
Co. have been “illegal or improper.” 

In a letter to stockholders, Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, president of the 
firm, declared that the Justice Dept.’s 
anti-trust suit against the three com- 
panies showed’ “either ignorance of 
the most elementary economics, or 
willingness to distort the significance 
of the facts.” The 1600-word letter 
was sent to du Pont’s 100,000 stock- 
holders, 75,000 employes and 100,- 
000 customers. 

“It is impossible for me in the space 
of this letter to deal with the many 
specific charges brought by the Dept. 
of Justice.” Greenewalt said. They 
will be answered in court at the prop- 
er time. Many of them are of no 
substance, some are completely un- 
founded or grossly exaggerated, and 
even in the aggregate could not pos- 
sibly justify the drastic remedies 
demanded. 

“For example, it is alleged that the 
du Pont Co. ‘subsidized its expan- 
sion’ by using for such purpose the 
profits derived by it from the sale of 
its products on a closed market basis 
to General Motors and United States 
Rubber, as well as the profits derived 
by du Pont Co. from its ownership 
of General Motors stock, 

“This charge has no basis in fact. 
Du Pont has paid out as dividends 
a higher percentage of net earnings 
than has been the case in most indus- 
tries. Furthermore, dividends from 
General Motors after taxes have tradi- 
tionally been passed on intact to du 
Pont stockholders. 

*“Bigness” Attacked 

“The true purpose of this case was 
stated by U. S. Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark when he said that it 
was directed to the breaking up of 
the largest single concentration of 
industrial power in the U. S..” said 
Greenewalt. From this statement, 
coupled with the nature of the specific 
charges. we can only conclude that 
this suit arises out of a determination 
by the Dept. of Justice to attack big- 
ness in business as such, 

“Much is made by the Dept. of 
Justice of the fact that du Pont owns 
10,000,000 shares of General Motors 
stock. Full factual details of this 
investment and its operation have 
been made public in du Pont annual 
reports and other published material 
over a period of 30 years, 

“Exhaustive studies of this same 
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investment were initiated by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Dept. of Justice in 1927; and as a 
result of these studies neither made 
any criticism of du Pont’s interest 
in General Motors, no order was en- 
tered, and no suit filed. 

Greenewalt reported that in order 
to make the U. S. independent of 
Germany for dyestuffs, du Pont had 
invested $43 million over a period 
of 18 years before profits offset ac- 
cumulated losses. “Only a large com- 
pany could have afforded to take 
such a risk, or could have brought 
together the technical skills required 
for ultimate success.” 

“The same risks were taken in the 
development of nylon, neoprene, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, moisture proof 
cellophane, quick drying lacquers that 
broke the bottleneck in the motor in- 
dustry, rayon tire cord and synthetic 
ammonia.” 

Greenewalt said that the company 
would fight the “unjustified attack 
with all possible vigor” and urged 


stockholders give their ‘ ‘whole-hearted 
Support in resisting this action. 


Elect Jones Finders’ Prexy; 
NL&SFA Takes New Name 


Archbold R. Jones of the P. Mayer 
Leather Co.. Pueblo. Col.. was elected 

resident of the National Leather and 

hoe Finders Assn. at the Associa- 
tion’s 40th annual convention held 
this week at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. He succeeds Paul 
K. Ferree. retiring president. 

Morris Levey of the Philadelphia 
Leather Co. was re-elected vice presi- 
dent while Rudolph Kaplan, K. Kap- 
lan & Son; Joe Glaser of Sterling 
Leather Co., and John Ferber, Leo 
Ferber & Son, Inc., were appointed 
to the board of directors for a three 
year term. 

Membership of the Association in- 
cludes leather manufacturers and 
wholesalers and 60.000 associate 
member shoe repair shops. Gross 
volume for the industry during 1948 
was estimated-at-$290. million.as com- 
pared with the all-time high of $325 
in 1947, 

Members of the Association voted 
to change its name from the National 
Leather and Shoe Finders Assn. to 
the Shoe Service Institute of America. 
It was also decided to hold the 1950 
convention in Chicago. 

Commenting upon declining shoe 
repair volume during thiis year, ex- 
president Ferree reported that the 
ameunt of money spent by the public 
for shoe repairing has “declined in 
much the same pattern as shoe sales 
during the past 15 to 18 months.” 


“While it is usually thought that 
2 general tightening of public spend- 
ing would be reflected in efforts to 
make things last longer through re- 
pair, this has not been true.” Ferree 
said. “This industry has shown a con- 
sistent decline of about one percent 
each month for the past 15 months.” 

W. L. Wardell, executive vice presi- 
dent, reported that the steady decline 
in business was due mainly to the 
loss in resoling business brought on 
by the use of substitute soles in new 
shoes. A retail display and marketing 
promotion program for the coming 
year was approved. 


New Tannin Source 


A new source of tanning extract 
has been revealed by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, that 
bids to be a competitor for Argentine 
quebracho extract. 

Tests have been made in the insti- 
tute’s laboratory on the new material 
which is from the seed pods of the 
cascalote, a plant growing in abun- 
dance in Mexico. In its crude form, 
cascalote has been used for years as 
a tanning agent in Mexico, according 
to Dr. Francis Goodwin, director of 
research for the Chicago college, but 
the new process was necessary to 
make it economical for shipment and 
to standardize its quality for large- 
scale industrial use. 

The cascalote product has been 
tested in commercial tanneries and. 
according to Goodwin, has proved 
very successful. 


NSMA Studies 
Price Pattern 


Today’s shoe price pattern resem- 
bles that shown by the 1947 Census 
of Manufacturers for footwear (ex- 
clusive of slippers and rubber foot- 
wear), recently published by the Dept. 
of Commerce, according to the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
which has made a comparative price 
study of various shoe types. 

In Dec. 1946, skyrocketing material 
costs following deeontrol forced fac- 
tory prices to their postwar plateau. 
the Assn. states. In 1948 the average 
factory value of footwear of all types 
was almost identical with 1947. The 
slight decline since that time can 
probably be accounted for by the 
increased production of playshoes. 

The Assn. reports that the 1947 
Census of Manufactures figures (L&S, 
July 9), afford the first real oppor- 
tunity to study in detail the varying 
price patterns of different types of 
shoes after the war, and to make com- 
parisons with the prewar period and 
with 1945. As a result, it has prepared 


the following two tables indicating 
(1) average factory price per pair 
of various types produced during 
1939, 1945, and 1947 (2) percentage 
relationship of each type to average 
for each of these years: 

TABLE I 

Average Values Per Pair 

19391945 
Men’s Dress ........ $2.38 $3.81 
Men's Work ...... 1.73 
Youths’ & Boys’ 1.43 
Womens oeccccesvesee 1,9 
M.sses" 


Children’s 
Infants’ . 


Babies’ 
Athletic 
Playshoes 
Average* 
“All shoes exclusive of a pers. In 
332,000 pairs, valued at $1,703, 132,000. 
TABLE II 
Relative Prices 
(Percentage relationship of each type to 
average for each year) 
1939 1945 1947 
Men’s Dress ............ 132% 32% 
Men's Work 95 
Youths’ & Boys’ .... 79 
NEY chciniesossine 110 
Misses’ ..... n.a. 
60 
Children’s 
Infants’ 
Babies’ 
Athletic 
Playshoes 


QM Awards Contracts 
On 339,356 Prs. Oxfords 


Awards of contracts calling for a 
total of 339,356,000 pairs of black 
low quarter leather shoes to four 
shoe manufacturers at varying prices 
were announced this week by the 
New York Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office. 

Lowest bidder on QM-30-280-49 
1419 covering a 300,000 pair pre- 
curement for the Air Force was 
Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, which 
was awarded a contract on its bid of 
80,000 pairs at $3.815 net per pair. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., was awarded 120,000 pairs at 
$3.845 net and Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va., took the re- 
maining 100,000 pairs at $3.84 
(1/10th of 1 percent). 

Doyle Shoe Co. was also awarded 
22,000 pairs at $4.1475 per pair on 
item 2 of QM-30-280-49-1291 calling 
for 39,356 pairs. Item 1 of this in- 
vitation had listed 364,644 pairs of 
which 100,000 were recently awarded 
to J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H.. 
at $3.97 and 264,644 to Endicott- 
Johnson at $3.975 (L&S, June 25). 
Awards on item 2 were postponed 
because the QM felt that bids were 
too high. 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 
Tenn., was awarded the remaining 
17,356 pairs on this item at $4.30. 
Prices on item 2 were 17 to 33 cents a 
pair higher than prices paid on item 1. 
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These GOLD CROSS SHOES—product of 
United States Shoe Company—were made 
of suede tanned with Du Pont “G-942.” 


Now... Du Pont “G-942” Tanning Agent offers you 


Trade Mark) 


A PLUMPER—HIGHER-QUALITY SUEDE 





You get a bonus of a plumper and 
higher-quality leather that 
brings a better return for your 
tanning dollar. ‘‘G-942”’ gives 
maximum plumping on all types 
of kidskins, while controlling 
shrinkage. The process is easy to 
control by pH measurements. 


By actual tannery tests, kid- 
skins yielded 2 to 5 square feet 
more white suede leather per 
dozen skins . . . leather that was 
thick and plump with a fine, silky 
nap. 


FOR BLACK AND WHITE 
Du Pont ‘“G-942” consistently 
gives outstanding results, and you 
can use practically the same tan- 
ning process for black or white. 
“*G-942” tans through white, leav- 
ing no stain, and bleaching is un- 
necessary. 
CRUSHED GRAIN 

Fine quality crushed grain leath- 
ers are produced equally well with 
“*G-942.’’ And most finishing 
chemicals, as well as other tan- 
ning agents, can be used in con- 


junction with “G-942.” 


Let us arrange for a technical 
representative to call at your plant 
and explain in detail how ‘‘G-942” 
can help you produce better 
leather. 


REG. U.S. Par. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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Consolidated Footwear 
Sold at Auction 


The bulk of the remaining assets 
of the Paul D. Earl footwear plants 
known as Consolidated Footwear 
Corp. were sold at auction last week 
at bargain prices totalling approxi- 
mately $78,700. The firm was known 
for its “Sun Valley”, “Stadium”, and 
“Lake Placid” boots in addition to 
“Ski-Capers” and “Cossack Booties.” 

Real estate of the largest plant at 
Malone, N. Y.. was sold to Morris 
Heffler & Co., New York City specu- 
lators, for $16,000. The plant was as- 
sessed at close to $80,000. Another 
plant, Sun Valley Boots, Inc., at 
Malone went to I. D. Kriff, a Malone 
household equipment dealer, at $10,- 
000. Sun Valley machinery and 
equipment was bid in by J. J. Itz- 
kowitz of New York City for $15,- 
500. ; 

Only the Cossack Bootie plant at 
Chateaugay emerged as a going con- 
cern. Francis J. Shields and Joseph 
Dingle of the Shields Slipper Co.. 
Bombay, N. Y., paid $15,000 for 
it. Shields and Dingle said they plan 
to reopen the plant, closed since last 
winter. 


Trademarks, good will, trade 


ree 


uc 
med 


names, patents, patents pending, dies, 
lasts and patterns went to E. W. Dun- 
bar of the Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. rubber boot manu- 
facturers, for $5250. In addition, 
David Sussman, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, paid $11,500 for a royalty 
agreement calling for payments of 
45 cents per pair on “Stadium”, 
“Sun Valley”, and “Lake Placid” 
boots sold in Canada. Eugene Pou- 
pore of Malone bought two buildings 
formerly owned by St. Laerence Al- 
loys. one-time Earl subsidiary, for 
$5450, 


American Hide Earnings 
May Reach 1948 Level 


Earnings of American Hide and 
Leather Co., Boston tanners, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 will prob- 
ably approach those of the previous 
year unless recent rawstock price 
dips reduce inventory values, accord- 
ing to Carl F. Danner, president of 
the firm. Earnings in the 1948 fiscal 
year were $789,756 after preferred 
dividends and credit of $450,000 
from inventory reserve, equal to 
$1.05 a share on 585,450 common 
shares outstanding. 

Danner reported that it may be 


necessary to write down year-end in- 
ventory by a charge against recent 
earnings because of soft rawstock 
prices recently. He added that dol- 
lar sales in the 1949 fiscal year fell 
below 1948 sales of $20,116,465 al- 
though the company sold the same 
footage in both periods, 

The firm’s upper leather business 
has not suffered as much as the sole 
leather industry, Danner said, Al- 
though the latter is beset by increas- 
ing competition from substitutes, no 
satisfactory substitutes exist for up- 
per leather, the industry believes. Al- 
though price resistance is stronger 
than at any time since the war, Dan- 
ner feels that the leather industry 
has been among the first to undergo 
a severe readjustment and its out- 
look for the future is more encourag- 


o 
ing. 


Int. Shuts Burke Tannery 
The sole leather industry con- 
tinues to feel the bite of the synthet- 
ics.On July 1, common - stock- 
holders of The American Oak Leath- 
er Co., 68-year old Cincinnati sole 
leather tanners, voted to dissolve the 
company. (L&S, July 9). Late last 
week, International Shoe Co., world’s 
largest shoe manufacturer, announced 





BRASS 





SHOE 


BUCKLES 
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that it was closing the doors of its 
Burke sole leather tannery at Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

As was the case of American Oak, 
company executives attributed the 
permanent shutdown to the uncer- 
tain future of the sole leather in- 
dustry. The tannery, they said, was 
being closed “because more and more 
rubber and other competitive com- 
position materials are being used 
for soles instead of leather.” 

The closing left International with 
only two operating sole leather fac- 
tories at Philadelphia and Marlin- 
ton, W. Va. 


International Shoe 
Closes Two Plants 

The International Shoe Co. has an- 
nounced the closing of two of their 
men’s shoe factories and the opening 
of a welt manufacturing plant. The 
plants closing are the “Cedar” factory 
in Poplar Bluff, Mo. and the Quincy 
No. 2 factory in Quincy, IIL. 

The Quincy plant will be closed in- 
definitely and officials of the company 
would not predict when it would re- 
open. The 250 people affected will 
receive full vacation pay if eligible 
within 6 months from the time they 
are laid off. The company has an- 
nounced that the present employes 


will be given “full consideration” for 
employment in the Quincy No. 1 
factory. 

The Poplar Bluff unit will be closed 
permanently, with the cutting depart- 
ment scheduled to finish on July 15. 

Decreased demand for the type of 
shoes produced in these factories is 
given as the reason for the closings. 

The present machinery in the Pop- 
lar Bluff plant will be removed and 
machinery for the manufacture of 
welt will be installed. It will require 
several months for the change-over. 


Anglo-Argentine Pact 
Hits U.S. Lea. Industry 

The recent Anglo-Argentine trade 
agreement, by preventing unre- 
stricted and equitable movement of 
raw material to the U. S., will di- 
rectly affect the nation’s leather and 
leather products industries and all 
consumers, the Tanners’ Council as- 
serted last week. The Council de- 
clared that U. S. tanners who must 
import a good part of their raw 
material needs to make the shoe and 
leather products wanted by 148 mil- 
lion consumers will find the artifi- 
cialities in world trade created by 
the pact a distinct hardship. 

“Presumbably the treaty will help 


continue the artificial dislocation of 
the world hide market by preventing 
the free operation of supply and 
demand,” the Council said. “Prices 
which may be paid by the United 
Kingdom for (Argentine) hides or 
skins, in sterling, may not have any 
relation to real values as determined 
by free competition in leather mar- 
kets. 

“As long as the English Govern- 
ment pays one price for foreign hides 
in bulk buying and turns this raw 
material over to tanners at a lower 
cost, there can be no free or sound 
world market.” 


Hardy Stores to Expand 
Expansion of Hardy Shoe Stores, 
division of General Retail Corp., of 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn.. 
into key Eastern cities was foreseen 
this week by P. C. Runyon, general 
manager of the stores. Runyon made 
his prediction at the opening of the 
first Hardy store in Philadelphia. 
Another store will soon be opened 
in Philadelphia and sites have been 
leased in both Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, Runyon reported. The Hardy 
chain now has 33 retail units in 
cities from Detroit to Houston. 





On the eve of our tenth anniver- 
sary, we at Precision Tool & Die 
Works wish to announce a change 
of name to 


PR Ecis 
PA SHOE BUCK, 
ECISION Tool é “OE. 





L 
bs PRECISION BUCKLES INCORPORATED 


We believe the many users of 
Precision Shoe Buckles will find this 
name more in keeping with the 
type and scope of our business as 


we are manufacturers of 
buckles exclusively. 


shoe 


And so—for our second decade 
we continue the manufacture of 
shoe buckles under the same man- 
agement, of the same high quality, 
and always at a competitive price. 








ROLLER TYPES 
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Argentina-Reich Sign Pact 


Argentina has reached a_ trade 
agreement with Western Germany 
under which the South American 
country will supply Germany with 
hides and skins, quebracho extract, 
and wool in exchange for machinery 
of various types, sewing machine 
needles and radio parts, according 
to an announcement by the Argentine 
Foreign Ministry. 

Details of the pact were not im- 
mediately available, although U. S. 
State Dept. officials pointed out that 
Western Germany’s only sources of 
dollars, possibly needed to meet a 
deficit in its trade with Argentina, 
are the Joint Export Import Agency 
and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 


Weekly Earnings Drop 


Average weekly earnings in all cate- 
gories of leather and footwear indus- 
tries, except rubber boots and shoes, 
showed a slight drop for April, the 
Labor Dept. reports. The weekly aver- 
age wage for rubber boots and shoes 
rose to $47.45, as compared to $42.26 
for March. but was a drop from Feb- 
ruary’s $48.81. 

Rubber footwear workers worked 
slightly longer hours in April, the 
figures being: Feb., 37.8 hours; Mar., 
| 33.5: and April, 37.5. The average 
hourly earnings were: Feb., $1.29: 


Mar., $1.26; April, $1.261. 


U.S. Net Hide Exporter 
During First 5 Months 


U. S. exports of both cattlehides 
and calf and kip skins during the 
first five months of 1949 have ex- 
ceeded imports, the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil reports. In this period, the U. S. 
has been a net exporter of cattlehides 
by 78.000 hides and of calf and kip 
by 194.000 skins. 


May figures showed exports of 
both cattlehides and calf and kip 
again in excess of imports. During 
this month. net exports totaled 48.- 
000 hides and 69.000 calf and kip. 
Canada. the largest buyer of bovine 


(000 omitted) 
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1948 
61 
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Lining 
Glove, Garment 
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Upholstery 
Rawseterk 
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Pickled She p 
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4 
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Retail Shoe Sales Off 1% 


Total shoe retail dollar volume for 
the first five months of 1949 was 
down approximately one percent, the 
Tanners’ Council estimates. During 
this period, dollar sales of independ- 
ent shoe stores fell three percent as 
compared with rise of one and one- 
half percent for leading chains. With 
prices somewhat lower than a year 
ago, however, pairage sales appear 
to have been at least equal to those 
for the same period a year ago. 





In the leather manufacturing field, 
the average weekly earnings were 
given as: Feb., $54.38: Mar.. $53.34; 
April, $52.28. Employees worked 
shorter weekly hours, as follows: 
Feb.. 39.5: Mar.. 38.1; April, 38.1. 
Their average hourly earnings were 
respectively for the three months: 
$1.377. $1.374 and $1.375 for April. 

As to “boot and shoe cut stock and 
findings,” the average weekly earn- 
ings respectively were: $43. $42.56 
and $40.54. The average weekly hours 
worked were 38.5, 37.6 and 35.6 for 
April, with average hourly earnines 
given as $1.122 for February, $1.126 
for March and $1.13] for April. 
showing here an increase. 

In the boots and shoes manufac- 
turing field. the average weekly earn- 
ings were $40.99 for February, $40.95 
for March and a drop to $38.50 for 


hides and skins from the U. S., pur- 
chased 214,000 hides and 236.000 
calf and kip for the first five months. 
taking 57,000 hides and 87,144 calf 
and kip in May alone. Imports from 
Canada have totaled 145,000 hides 
and 182.000 calf and kip. 

Imports of pickled sheep skins 
totaled 1.883.000 skins in May, twice 
the volume of April and more than 
double May 1948, Five months 
totals, however. are still below those 
of 1948. Goatskin imports totaled 
3.631.000 pieces in May but five 
months figures were 4,700,000 skins 
helow the 20.138.000 skins imported 
for the period in 1948, 

TWPORTS 
5 mas, totak May Mav 5 mos. totals 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
180 1°3 247 335 1,434 
45 44 56 188 338 
10.037 411 27% 2,090 2,955 
82 7 511 KBX 
20 52 462 1,040 
65 2,072 


6 389 


447 


April. The average weekly hours for 
the three months were: 37.3, 37.2 
and a drop to 35.1 for April. The 
average hourly pay showed a slight 
monthly rise to levels of $1.099, 
$1.10, $1.105, for April. 


Rodenbush NESF&SA 
1956 Banquet Chairman 


C. Chester Rodenbush, chairman 
in previous years of the Banquet and 
Entertainment Committee of the New 
England Shoe Foremen’s & Super- 
intendents’ Assn., Inc., has been 
named chairman for the organiza- 
tion’s Sixth Annual Banquet. The 
annual affair will be held on Satur- 
day. Jan. 7, 1950 at the Imperial 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Women Shoe Workers’ Pay 
Averages Well Below Men's 


Pay of women in the footwear 
manufacturing industry is averaging 
about 95 cents to $1.25 an hour and 
“considerably less than men,” the 
Labor Dept, points out, using Oc- 
tober of 1948 as the test month. 
This source said that “about nine 
percent of the women earned less 
than 65 cents an hour, as compared 
with three percent of the men.” 

“At the other end of the earnings 
scale.” the Women’s Bureau com- 
ments in its June 30 issue of Facts 
on Women Workers, “over a fourth 
of the men were paid at least $1.50 
an hour. while slightly more than 
three percent of the women fell into 
this category.” 

As to why this difference exists, 
the Bureau notes: “Differences in 
average earnings of men and women 
reflect a composite of factors and not 
necessarily differences in rates of 
pay. Although men and women are 
employed in equal proportions in 
the industry as a whole, women are 
more predominant in the less-skilled 
jobs. and are also more numerous 
than men among the learners.” 


Guatemala Cobblers 
Win Hunger Strike 


Hunger bears no terrers for some 
300 cobblers of Guatemala. When 
a large manufacturer recently asked 
the government there for permission 
to manufacture leather shoes as well 
as rubber and canvas shoes, the city’s 
cobblers protested it would ruin their 
business. For two days they sat in 
a city park refusing to work or eat. 
Only when the government turned 
down the manufacturer's request did 
they lift the hunger strike. 
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Whats Aight! The new 
Randall Splitter 
heally cuts costs 


In fact, you’ll be amazed how much you'll 
save just by cutting down the time lost in 
making adjustments. And don’t forget the 
loss in wastage if the split is uneven. 


You know that every day operating costs are 
becoming a more important factor. So now’s 
the time to install 


Oy, 


STRA/GHT TO THE MARK 


Feand Kaffe SPLITTER 


DOES YOUR SPLITTING MACHINE 
HAVE THESE FEATURES? 


Independent Feed Roll Control which makes it 
possible to stop the feed rolls instantly and 
reverse them if necessary. 


Individual Motor Drives for each unit. This 
eliminates complicated gearing, thus reducing 
vibration to a minimum and making the machine 
practically noiseless in operation. 


A Tension Device to keep the knife taut. 


A Knife Tension Indicator to provide visual 
means of determining correct knife tension. 


Micrometer Adjustment for determining exact 
thickness of the split. 


A 2-speed Gear Box for operating Feed Rolls. 


A Universally Adjustable Head to insure accu 
rate alignment of the Feed Rolls with the Knife, 


A built-in Diamond Dressing Tool for grinding 
the wheels. 


Sectional Feed Rolls to insure uniform split. 
Drum Alignment Adjusting Screw 


Knife Tension Indicator Rod 
Knife Tension Adjusting Wheel 


sens THE > wy, COMPANY venti 


CREASERS 
TRIMMERS 
SEWING MACHINES 


LEATHER WORKING MACH/NERY D/V/S/ON SEVELERS 
Manufacturers of Leather Working Machinery Since 1858 enn 


PUNCHING MACHINES 3004 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO EMBOSSING MACHINES 
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Shoe manufacturers 
know how production 
improves when they 
put this pair together— 
Sewing is quicker, 
smoother — seam 
strength and quality 
and production go 
ED. 
BECAUSE— 
ar Disc Bobbins mean fewer stops, 
er stops for bobbin changing — 
loss of time caused by thread- 
illing and back-lashing. 


th Star Dise Bobbins and Star 
rinsic provide laboratory - tested 
wability — reduce machine _inter- 
ions. 
th are made from premium grades 
cotton—both are produced under 
ict quality controls to assure shoe 
ufacturers the same smooth, de- 
pendable performance from every 
shipment. 


COMPANY - 260 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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HE BASIC sickness of the shoe 
industry is not that enough 
shoes are not being made, sold 

and consumed, but that such a large 

portion of the industry (approxi- 
mately 50 percent annually) operates 
without a profit or at a loss. Any 
business that consistently or fre- 
quently operates on such financially 
unsound principles is bound to chron- 
ically complain of headaches. The 
cure is not mild medication to ease 
the headache but radical brain sur- 
gery to excise the tumor actually at 
the root of the trouble. 

Why Pessimism? 

Let’s take a brief look at the state 
of the American economy and _ its 
possible outlook. Personal incomes 
are running at the rate of about $212 
billions, and industrial output is 75 
percent higher than the 1935-39 
annual average. Employment is at 
58.5 million, Total liquid savings of 
consumers are at the highest level in 
history—$213 billions, compared with 
$151.000,000,000 at the end of the 
war and $50,000,000,000, in 1939. 

With all due consideration for the 
current readjustment period being ex- 
perienced, banks and economists ex- 
press confidence in the economy. Our 
population—statistics vital to the 
shoe consumption pattern—is now 
147,000,000, an increase of 15,000.- 
000 over 1940, Translated into shoes 
it means nearly 50,000,000 more 
pairs being consumed now than in 
1940, 

But what about consumer 
sures on prices everywhere? 


pres- 
Isn't 
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Depressed Shoe Prices--Operation Rat-Race 


Part Il 
By William A. Rossi 





The coming "war of the brands''—and what shoe 
manufacturers should do to prevent the return of 
deficit or profitless operations. The second and 


this a sign of a declining economy? 
More accurately, it is a sign that the 
foam has been taken off the beer. 
Most consumer backlogs are com- 
pletely filled. This is indicated by 
the rapid rise in savings (at a cur- 
rent rate of 10 percent of income as 
compared with seven percent a year 
ago and five percent before the war.) 
This is highly significant. A tremen- 
dous backlog of purchasing power is 
available. 

These basic economic facts have 
direct influence on the footwear out- 
look. They show clearly that we now 
have a larger market for shoes— 
that annual production cannot and 
will not dip below the round figure 
of 450,000,000 pairs. 

Well. if incomes, purchasing power 
and savings are at record highs, then 
why all this consumer “resistance” 
to high shoe prices, consumer de- 
mand for lower shoe prices? 

Truth of the matter is that there is 
no appreciable resistance to shoe 
prices. The resistance is more to 
the lowered quality of some shoes be- 
ing offered at depressed prices. In 
short, the consumer does not con- 
sider the “cheap” shoe a bargain at 
any price. The available savings: 
earnings and purchasing power show 
clearly that consumers are able and 
willing to pay for quality products 
at reasonable prices. 

But most important of all: the 
increased production of low-priced 
or depressed-priced footwear has not 
and will not serve to change the 
number of pairs consumed by the 





concluding article. 





public. Lower prices (matched by 
lower quality) has not inspired more 
shoe sales. The only thing it is 
causing is increased anxiety among 
shoe producers and a rapid return to 
the shocking casualty ard mortality 
lists. If. then, this trend is producing 
more harmful and no beneficial  re- 
sults. then it is time to grab the 
bull by the horn instead of trumpet- 
ing the bull out of the horn. 


Costs Pressing Profits 


The break-even point for industrial 
operations today is twice that of pre- 
war, It is estimated that a shoe fac- 
tory must operate at 75-80 percent 
of capacity to make it pay today. 
Average weekly shoe factory wages 
are running about 140 percent above 
1939 (average of $41 today as com- 
pared with $17 in 1939). Taxes. both 
personal and corporate, now take 
a much larger bite out of gross in- 
come (Note: it is little known that 
the consumer pays for than 
500 different taxes on a single pair 
of shoes). Costs for overhead, dis- 
tribution and other operating fac- 
tors are anywhere from 50-200 per- 
cent above prewar. 


directly 


average 


Prices are. of course, 
linked to costs. However, 
shoe prices today are about 80. per- 
cent above 1939, Over-all. costs have 
increased substantially more than 
shoe prices. The economic  short- 
sightedness of many shoe producers 
has allowed their costs to overwhelm 
their price and profit structure to a 

» point where severe casualties are be- 
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ing inflicted. These producers have 
not had the courage to face the econ- 
omic facts of life. They have al- 
lowed themselves to be bull-dozed by 
the frenzied pressures of irrational 
buyers and the fallacy that consum- 
ers want lower shoe prices at the 
sacrifice of other essential considera- 
tions, 


War Of The Brands 


It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that depressed or even low 
shoe prices will not sell more shoes, 
will not increase per capita consump- 
tion. We have shown that such de- 
pressed prices make economic non- 
sense which results in some 50 per- 
cent of all shoe manufacturers oper- 
ating at a financial loss year after 
year. It has been shown that high or 
low purchasing power does not 
disturb the per capita shoe consump- 
tion pattern, and that the concept 
of increased shoe consumption be- 
yond the basic three-pairs-per-capita 
is a dangerous fallacy. 

There is a relatively stable but sub- 
stantial market for shoes. It is a 
limited market. This poses the issue 
that has traditionally hounded the 
industry. that has made the shoe 
business one of the most intensely 
competitive of all industries. 

It is the natural urge of every 
business firm to increase its volume. 
to gain a larger share of the market. 
Multiply this urge by 1100 shoe 
manufacturing firms. each endeavor- 
ing to win a larger share of a physi- 
cally limited market, and we see the 
handwriting on the wall: a high- 
pitched competitive drive that will 
inevitably intensify. This fact hardly 
comes under the category of revela- 
tion. But some of its implications 
do. 

We are about to enter the major 
phase of the “war of the brands.” 
There has been a steady, expanding 
use of branded products in the shoe 
industry. It has been largely an act 
of necessity—the effort to create a 
demand for a product on the basis 
of established features and brand 
name. This necessity will become 
more and more emphasized, first, to 
survive in a highly competitive field; 
second, to obtain a larger share of 
the limited market by aggressive ac- 
tion. 

In today’s market about 80 per- 
cent of all shoes sold is branded mer- 
chandise: 98 percent of all local ad- 
vertising is on branded shoes. while 
only one percent is on unbranded 
footwear. This percentage of sales 
of branded shoes has been steadily 
increasing year after year. while 


there has been a corresponding de- 
cline in the percentage of sales of un- 
branded shoes. The same applies to 
leathers and other types of shoe sup- 
plies. 

The whole broad field of merchan- 
dising and distribution has _recog- 
nized the rapid rise of this phenome- 
non. It has been the inevitable out- 
come of developments in consumer 
psychology—and by “consumer” is 
meant consumers of raw materials as 
well as finished products. Consumers, 
as countless surveys show, express far 
greater confidence in branded prod- 
ucts, and that confidence is translated 
into actual buying response. This. 
too, is natural, for producers must be 
more directly responsible for their 
product when it is branded. Hence 
they tend to furnish the maximum of 
value. 


Promotion Intensifies 


Last year shoe manufacturers and 
allied products manufacturers spent 
nearly $10,060,000 in rational maga- 
zine advertising alone (quite aside 
from radio, television, newspaper. 
trade paper and other advertising 
media}, as compared with slightly 
more than $2,000,000 in 1940, It is 
significant that these producers  to- 
gether had the largest earnings and 
the largest portion of the market in 
their respective fields. It simply em- 
phasizes the fact that consumers show 
greater buying response to branded 
products. And it is just this re- 
sponse that will determine the sur- 
vival and profit picture of shoe in- 
dustry firms from here on. 

However, extremely significant was 
this: despite the fact that five times 
was expended in na- 
tional magazine advertising. — per 
capita shoe consumption in 1948 
was almost identical with that of 
1940, 

Advertising. therefore, did not 
serve to increase the industry's total 
volume of production or sales. It did 
not increase per capita shoe con- 
sumption. What. then, did it ac- 
complish? Why did these producers 


more money 





Table Ill 
Advertising in National Magazines 
(Shoes and Allied Products) 
Expenditures 
$2,269,196 


Year Pages 
1940 572 
1941 637 
1942 597 
1943 761 
1944 911 
1945 1,229 1,900,915 
1916 1.756 6.978.052 
1947 1.810 8.886.782 
1948 1,722 9,673,611 


Source: National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 


5,957,226 


spend five times the 1940 amount— 
and have expressed intentions of ex- 
panding these promotional programs? 
(See Table !1). 

The answer is simple and as may 
be expected. Those who promoted 
their products on the basis of brand 
name have gained a larger share of 
the limited market at the expense of 
non-branded products. They are 
thus fulfilling the natural urge of 
individual business organiza- 
tion: to expand sales. These pro- 
motionally aggressive firms have 
shown sales expansion while the non- 
promoters have shown sales con- 
traction. Mind you. there has been 
no increase in per capita consumption 
as a result of this promotion. It is 
simply that in our physically limited 
market the aggressor has taken the 
business away from the non-aggres- 
sor, Such is our economic way of 
life—the payoff for initiative. energy 
and vision. 

As a point of illustration, the five 
largest. shoe manufacturers in’ the 
U.S. produce 30 percent of the na- 
tion’s shoes. The largest 150 produce 
about 70 percent of the total. Over- 
all. these firms show a fairly con- 
sistent pattern of improvement in 
financial and competitive position. 
For example, between 1946 and 1947. 
four of the five largest producers 
showed an average increase of 10.6 
percent in output while the entire rest 
of the industry combined showed a 
decline of 16.1 percent in’ output. 
with the drop proportionately greater 
for the smaller producers. 

We thus see about 950 firms 
about 85 percent of the total—fight- 
ing tooth and nail for the remaining 
30 percent of the shoe business. It 
is important to note that among the 
top 150 producers a large share are 
makers of medium-priced or higher- 
priced shoes. And though many make 
“popular-priced” footwear. those 
lower prices are not synonymous with 
depressed prices. On the other hand. 
almost all of the producers of very 
low-priced or depressed-price  foot- 
wear are in the group of 950—ihe 
group where almost LOO percent. of 
the casualties and mortalities are 
found year after year. The signi- 
ficance? Low prices alone are the 
answer neither to survival nor suc- 
cessful operation. 


every 


The Conclusions 


To repeat what we said earlier. 
the shoe industry has a healthy body 


but a sick mind. Its market is tra- 

ditionally wholesome and steady. the 

consumption of its products less in- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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They just can’t take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually bark- 
taaacd and are quickly and permac 
mently discolored by steam. 


\ 
De not altempt to steam-sofien 


thermoplastic box toes in rep- 
(ile uppers. Get your Beckwith 


agent’s recommen len in 
advance of cutting uppers. ~ 


Depending upon which prac- 
tiee your co best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 


dry heaters or arrange for your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 





cw 


| Daeveloyam ents 





Retaining Counter Shape 


The construction is quite simple: 
merely a piece of resilient steel 
stamped out and molded as shown in 
Figure 1. Among the interesting 
features of this steel support, for 
that is what it is, are the two sides 
shaved to fit over the outside of the 
counter and between the lining of 
the shoe. The holes illustrated are 
for ease in fastening. staples, rivets, 


or whatever is adopted. The farther 
side is higher than the nearer side. 
This means that since the roll of 
the foot is usually on the outside, 
that side needs more protection. This 
makes these pieces a matter of lefts 
and rights. 


The steel must be springy and 
yielding; there should be a “bounce 
back” quality to the plate during 
the lifting of the foot. 


This device may function as a 
shank, as disclosed in Figure 2. The 
intended idea of this shank is to 
make it long to increase the springi- 
ness or buoyancy of the support. 
Just as the smooth riding of an auto 
is enhanced by longer springs so 
does the same truth hold in this de- 
vice. Here not only is the shank 
part more buoyant but the springi- 
ness of even the raised sides cushions 
the foot. 


(Source: Pat. No. 2,456,102; 
Joseph Agostinelli, Detroit, Mich.) 
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New Synthetic Sole 


A synthetic sole, claiming to 
possess all the requirements of a 
leather sole (durable, porous, flex- 
ible, and conforming) seems a large 
order, but the successive steps in the 
accompanying illustrations give one 
some indication of what can be 
done. In sequence, the initial steps 
comprise development from a_ floss 
from dry fibers as horse weed, re- 


claimed leather, heel scrap, paper 
board, cotton linters, wood pulp, and 
similar substances, any one or com- 
bination of which is reduced in dry 
state to short fibers by a_ beating 
machine. 

The succeeding step is to the 
flossing machine; then the mixing 
machine wherein is introduced a 
suitable binder of perhaps rubber, 
cellulose nitrate, reclaimed rubber 
cement with Kumar gum, shellac, 
rosin, and pitch, until there results 
a putty-like consistency comprising 
what is called batter. 

The batt machine turns out the 
finished product shown in Figure 
2. In this condition there is con- 
siderable volatile moisture that has 
to be eliminated either through dry- 
ing, or speeded with the use of a 
drying device. 

Then follows loading and _press- 
ing. Pressing is important in that 
this determines the ultimate iron 





[ee arinc }reossins }} MIXING I atTins | Loans ! | pressinc | 





FIG. 1 
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Compo Bottom Cementing Machine, Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Millions of shoes bonded for life... 
as only HYCAR can do it! 


HE operator pictured here is 

applying a special Hycar Ameri- 
can rubber adhesive to a shoe. The 
adhesive will bond the sole to the 
upper for the life of the shoe—will 
resist the effects of water, oil, gaso- 
line, sand and grit as long as the 
shoe wears. 


It is used to bond soles made of 


natural and sy tic rubbers, plasti- 
cized_ polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl! 
impregnated fabric, cork and rubber, 
etc., to uppers made from nylon, silk, 
polyvinyl sheeting, coated fabrics. 
Millions of pairs of shoes get this 
Hycar “‘start in life” every year. 
Hycar has been used for the past 


few years in the commercial manufac- 

of many types of shoe cements. 
This Hycar adhesive was developed 
by the Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation to meet the need for a 
permanent cement for non-leather 
footwear. In tests of all types of 
materials, only a Hycar compound 


ar 


Reg US Pat Of 


Amiruca Ri fher 


met the strict requirements. 

Hycar American rubber is used in 
many applications where its out- 
standing resistance to heat, cold, 
abrasion, weather and wear are 
necessary to meet rigid service con- 
ditions. Hycar is light in weight, oil 
and gas resistant. It may be used as a 
modifier for phenolic resins ...asa 
plasticizer ... as an adhesive...asa 
latex for coating or impregnating. 

Hycar may answer your problems 
—or help you develop new ideas. For 
complete information and technical 
advice, please write Dept. HI-7 ¥ 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... ? 2)... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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of the sole. It has been found that 
a sole thus made, compressed to the 
density of a seven-iron sole, may 
be further compressed to five irons 
with greater wearing or abrasive 
qualities with no change in the 
physical nature of the sole. 

Color to simulate leather also may 
be added to this mixture when in 
the batter state. 

This finished sole may be dyed, 
cut, tacked, stitched, or channelled 
like any leather sole, nor will the 
sole harden or crack or lose its 
initial flexibility. 

These soles when in dry or batt 
state may be impregnated with a 
solution for greater abrasiveness, as 
illustrated in Figure 7, including 
the device of special construction. 
Note carefully the relationship of 
the sole batt in relation to the solu- 
tion below. Note how the neck of 
the container above may be fitted 
with a vacuum suction so as to suck 
the solution into the fibres of the 
sole. 

When such solutions or chemicals 
as shellac or pitch are used, heat 
may be applied to the device for 
softening the materials. Otherwise 
heat is not necessary with cellulose 
nitrates and other substances. 

The importance of all this is that 


a dancing pump sole may be lightly 
impregnated in contrast to a stout 
workingman’s shoes so thoroughly 
and completely impregnated as to 
wear indefinitely. 


Figure 2 shows one of these com- 
posite soles together with the heel. 
Figure 5 and 6 show the relative 
difference between soles _ lightly 
treated and densely changed for 
greater wear. And Figures 8 and 
9 indicate a kind of before-and- 
after effect of reducing the batt or 
sole in its early state to an ultimate 
or desired sole iron. 

There are many solutions on the 
market for treating leather and 
imitation leather soles. Some may 
be as good or better than this, but 
none gives a clearer understanding 
of the entire picture. 


Automatic Edge-Setter 


The illustration shows merely an 
improvement on a series of develop- 
ments in edge setters, beginning with 
the simple and efficient bench ma- 
chine, the kind that performed con- 
stantly with little or no repair bills. 
From this humble beginning there 
a multitude of im- 
Among these were the 


has emerged 
provements, 


incorporation of jacks with better 
cam-controlled — oscillations, | mech- 
anisms for applying edge _ stain, 
mechanisms for arresting the vibra- 
tion of the setting iron at a pre- 
determined stop, and the introduc- 
tion of hydraulic pressure to actuate 


snor-_ 3d | 
ae ane 


-* 
CAM CONTROLLED 


4 


STARTING 
HANDLE --* 


the pressure of the head holding the 
iron against the shoe. 


The chief contribution of this ma- 
chine is an improvement on the mech- 
anism reducing even more any man- 
ual attention. This idea comprises 


a driving connection between the 


THERE’S NONE TO EQUAL THE-A:}UG EV a 


1t WAS THE PROPERTIES 
1 for Perfect Filling 
2 for Covering Defects 


3 for Ease of Application... 
(no brush marks) 


4 for Uniformity 


5 for Giving a High Gloss ec 


Finish 


A) 0%; \ aa 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIREC 


HADLEY BROS.- UHL CO. ,., 


3948 WEST PINE 


IN 


BOULEVARD @ $T. 
CHICAG 


tours 


GO 
The Howard Irwin Co., 208 N. Wells St. 


eT Ke} +> 4 
BLACK of 
HADLEY’S 
RAVEN-HUE 
Shank 

Vela dfare 





A ER ORNS MIRAE MARRS 








+ + + + + HH 


UNITED 
COMBINATION 


METIS 


give you these 8 
Shoemaking Advantages! 


Acts as filler through shank area 

Provides firm, broad base for outsole leveling 

Gives fullness and character to finished bottom 

Makes possible accurate, quick insertion 

Provides positive locating of steel or wood shank piece 
Maintains uniformity with every pair 

With long heel style, affords tighter joints at heel breast 
Leaves insoles free from prong or tack point penetration 


FOR the maker of welt shoes . . . United 
suggests Combination shanks, finest for this 
type of footwear because they impart so many 
extras in addition to reliable support. Precision 
fitting, characteristic of all United shanks, is found in both the 
cover and the steel (or wood). 


For greatly improved shoemaking, try United Combination Shanks. 

Ask your United man about a 

shoemaking trial with a Com- . ° ” 
bination shank individually United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


suited to your shoemaking. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





hydraulic piston and a machine part 


CUTTING, PERFORATING, = gga ag Dy yt ie Big 
the iron. 


MARKING DIES terra ee oe 


jack in which the operator places 
the shoe. This jack is cam-controlled. 


MANUFACTURERS _ Then the operator manipulates the 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dics. starting handle easily, which causes 
Also Machine Knives. | the head holding the vibratory iron 


to move towards the shoe. And the 
oe DISTRIBUTORS a improvement in this particular ma- 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye : Rik : 
“Sue <tr ~ lb chine touches on adjusting the little 
spring shown as the only require- 
; ALSO ment on the part of the operator. 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch : . a 
Mathing Machines. (Source: Pat. No. 2,456,123; 

United Shoe Mchy, Corp., Boston, 
. . Mass.) 
Write, Wire or Phone , 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. Assembling and Molding Machine 


Associate L ; : : 
aSalle near Jefferson Here is a molding machine 
NEW ERA DIE Co. ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI that unites the shank outsole and 


set akg ny yay Phone: GRand 2143 other material needed—all in one op- 


eration, Fingers hold the sole and as- 


77 : sembling parts in position, A feature 

sad : . of this machine is that oversize shoe 
FIRST AIDE to the shoemaking trade Since 1921 steal i iheal ale thie a 
may be trimmed in the process of 


Siigah it x BINDING PIPING shoemaking. thus avoiding the need 


to stock a large run of sizes of shank 


Stk (ical | 
401 Temple Ber Bldg. yeh! ; and heel pieces. In its mechanical 
Buk 


action the machine has an ¢ atic 
Industrial Leathers cero ¢ : n automatic 
in DIRS 722 E. Washington Boulevard PLATFORM feature that provides better visibility 


Los Angeles, Calif : . : : 
aC avtbesscen Gait eb eth of operation and hence reducing the 


Sixtile asi hazard of crushed fingers. This ma- 
ADHESIVE 21 torco beene chine also uses what is termed a dent 
Mu 


New York 7, New York or knob. to sustain the weight of the 
hash S28 SUEDENE ts 


P. C. Fernandes & Cis., plate and to protect the operator, 
$0 Broad St., Boston, Mass. nay ‘ — 
Havana, Mexico City, Lima, Ihe essential characteristic of the 

Beyrouth, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, A “ie #* a 
Panama, Manila, Londoa machine part ts indicated in the novel 

john G. Freeman Co. , p swinging action of a long overhead 
918 North Fourth Street 4 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin arm. The arm swings forwards and 


GORING | | \ P th . rpcchre 
Odell Sales Limited slice Ss. s soon as 1€ pres ure 

Lyman Tube Buildin isc » we ; ove reats its 

ns pte” is con pleted the arm retre al to it 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada forme position at the same time lift- 
: ing up the plate in preparation for 
co., inc. Everett » Mass. - St. Louis + Mo. the next insertion of the parts to be 
. molded. 

Source: Pat. No. 2.466.730: United 


Shoe Machinery Corp... Boston. 
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Rossi... 
(Continued from page 18) 


fluenced by economic conditions than 
the products of perhaps any other in- 
: 4 . ‘ dustry. Yet. in the face of this  re- 

A complete line of quality markable stability we are forced to 
Kip, Extremes, & Side Leathers view a_ pathological extreme num- 
‘ ber of casualties and mortalities with 


sagyreme it ages CO. shocking recurrence, 











An autopsy of these cases reveals 
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The ‘zatwrat ‘lining 


for Shoes 


Ni Calf’ 


Natural Sheepskins 


REG.uU.S PAT. OFF 


GILBERT & CO., Ine. 


“SINCE 1905" 
120 SOUTH ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Agents 
JOSEPH S. SALOMON & CO., N. Y. 
GEO. H. CURTIS CO., ST. LOUIS 


WALTER SCHAFSTALL, 
CINCINNATI 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK ~- MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G”" 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Pau! St., West, Montreal: 
73 King St., West Toronto 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy Wilson, Dickson ttd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S. E.1 








Typical of THE MEN WHO 
MAKE INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Truman Pease says: 


“You hear a lot of talk about the 
attractions and glamour of work 
n biz cities. Over the vears, 
any of mv friends 
; ee 
y stakes and trv their luck 
‘ite. Then, later, | have 
these same tellows come 
< to Maine and heard then 
good to get back 
and really live again!’ 
op ' | aioe 
ve come to the conclusion ¢ 
the happiness and contentmen 
na piace you ce, Yes, 
copes 
Take my work in 
fourteen vears and have tl 
lownright pleasure in seeing fine wooler O trom the 
and [ take a great d ’ 
I wouldn’t trade my lite in Mat bright lights 
ot the citv. | have a 2 acre farm, kK epa erd of good 
cows and cut some wood on the side. Take it trom 1 Cc, Maine 


is a grand place in which to live, work and play.’ 


Truman Pease is typical of thousands of Maine workers 
who take pride in their work and really enjoy life. Maine 
has what your industry needs. Nearness to the nation’s 
biggest markets; year ’round production weather; moder- 
ately priced power; pure processing water; excellent 
transportation; fair taxes; no State sales tax; no State 
income tax. 





If you are planning. to move, 
expand or decentralize, it 
will pay you to investigate 


the industrial advantages of sHoe M 


Maine. Write for free t:ook- 


AKING 


| fet, “Industrial Maine”. 





| MAINE DEVELCPMENT CCMMICS:CN, 845 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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the consistent presence of several 
outstanding factors: 

(1) Profitless or deficit operations. 

(2) Lack of establishment of 
branded products and promotion of 
such. 

(3) Undue emphasis on the price 
factor at the sacrifice of such equally 
essential factors as providing a basic 
functional performance in terms of 
quality, comfort, fit, service, style, 
ete. 

Many shoe producers have done a 
poor job of analyzing consumer buy- 
ing psychology and consumer atti- 
tudes toward footwear. They have 
grossly misinterpreted the signs. They 
have placed such distorted emphasis 
on the price factor that it has blinded 
them to the fact that consumers also 
demand other essential factors in 
footwear. They have thus sold them- 
selves down the river and over the 
falls. They have shown as little 
faith in consumers’ common sense 
as they have in their own. Will a 
housewife buy a spoiled piece of 
meat because it is low-priced? No. 
She will buy second-grade cuts at 
lower prices—but she demands in 
any and every piece of meat that a 
certain. minimum health or food 


value standard be impeccably met. 
{ product failing to meet this stand- 


ard, no matter how low or attractive 
the price, is resisted and rejected. 
The same principle applies to 
shoes. Ironically, most consumers 
shoe producers and retailers don't. 
They try and try again to violate the 
minimum standard of functional per- 
formance required of any shoe, and 
demanded by the consumer, And 
no matter how many times they are 
thwarted. they or others come back 
to try again. They will not recognize 
that they are swimming against the 
tide. They see only the energetic 
flailing of their arms, deceived by 
their own motions, but fail to see that 
they are forever moving backward. 


These producers and many retail- 
ers sorely need a new perspective. 
The sad truth is that they do not 
know their market, do not know con- 
sumer psychology and attitudes re- 
garding shoes. They pay allegiance 
to the false god of price alone, and 
the devil they fear is a fair profit and 
the courage to insist upon such a 
profit in return for a worthy product. 
And it is just these producers who 
mount the toll of the deficit opera- 
tors. 

As Winston Churchill said recently, 
“It is a socialist idea that making 
profits is a vice. I consider the real 
vice is making losses.” 
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ILAIBOIR NIEWS 


The question whether leather work- 
ers in Fulton County, N. Y., are on 
strike still remains to be settled. A 
strike notice was posted last week in 
the plant of Geisler & Lehr, Inc., 
Johnstown, but employes in other 
plants throughout the country were 
still on vacation. Whether a walkout 
was also in progress could not be de- 
termined until July 18 when they 
returned. 

Meantime, state mediator William 
Hazell had succeeding in bringing to- 
gether John Forster, secretary of the 
Tanners’ Assn. of Fulton County, and 
negotiators of Local 202, International 
Fur & Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
for a few hours but reported “little 
progress”. A previous contract expired 
on June 30 and the union is asking a 
25-cents hourly increase, six instead of 
two paid holidays, and increased group 
insurance benefits. Present hourly pay 
is about $1.50. 

+ 

Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. re- 
ports it will not resume operations un- 
til after a National Labor Relations 
Board bargaining agent election is 
held July 19. The company recently 
petitioned the NLRB for an election to 
determine whether its workers will be 
represented by the United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, CIO, present bargain- 
ing agent, or the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, CIO. Workers have been on 
strike for the past nine weeks. 

Previously, the conrpany had sent 
letters to both unions requesting that 
workers return to work under for- 
mer wages until the strike was settled. 
The unions accepted the offer, pend- 
ing the election. 

+ 

The general executive board of the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers, CIO, has authorized 
creation of $1 million “economic de- 
fense fund” to back the union’s de- 
mand for a fourth round wage in- 
crease. The union is asking a wage 
increase of 25 cents hourly, $100 a 
month employer-financed pension and 
other health benefits. 

Establishment of the fund, to be 
collected in voluntary contributions 
from the union’s 108,000 members, 
is aimed at effecting a quick contract 
settlement with both Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. While no 
strike has been called at either plant, 
the union’s contract with Armstrong 
Cork permits a strike call after Aug. 
1. Goodrich has been notified that its 
contract will be cancelled Aug. 25 and 
a strike vote scheduled for Aug. 4. 

——+ 


John Jankowski has been elected 
price expert of the Cut Sole Local 
of the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, Brockton independent. He 
replaces George Trudel who has served 
in that capacity for the past four 
years. 

Jankowski also heads the _ local’s 
five-man price committee which in- 
cludes Walter Kelly, Chester Perry, 


Gerald Dufresne, and Haro!d Johnson, 
president of the local. 
+ 


Negotiations for a labor contract 
have begun between representatives of 
I. Miller & Sons, Long Island City, 
N. Y., and Local 153, Office Employe 
International Union, AFL. The com- 
pany recognized the union as bargain- 
ing agent for its office workers after 
a check indicated that the majority of 
the firm’s office workers were members 
of the AFL. 

+ 


United Office ard Professional 
Workers, CIO, Local 16, had previ- 
ously tried to gain recognition as bar- 
gaining agent seven weeks ago when 
it called a strike and was joined by 
1100 shoe workers employed at the 
plant. The shoe workers, members of 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
finally decided to cross picket lines set 
up by the UOPW and the strike failed. 


IPO 
WYews 


Massachusetts 


@ Esquire Slipper Co., Inc., has been 
open in Beverly by George Ansin, 
Eli Winnick and Abe Tattle who re- 
cently bought out New England Slip- 
per Co. Ansin was formerly sales 
manager of the New England firm 
which made men’s and boys’ McKay 
and compo slippers. Ansin is president, 
Tattle, treasurer, and Winnick, clerk 
of the new firm. 


@ Clickstein Shoe Co., Boston shoe 
wholesaler, owned and operated by 
Harry Clickstein and Abraham White, 
is reported in the process of liquida- 
tion. Assignment has been made to 
Judge J. J. Speigel. Assets and li- 
abilities not revealed. 


@ Covey’s Quality Footwear, Haver- 
hill manufacturers: ef women’s novelty 
shoes, is reported suspending opera- 
tions. Emile Covey, a partner in the 
firm, has left the company. 


New York 


@ An arrangement submitted under 
Chapter XI of the Bankruptcy Act by 
Strom Footwear, Inc., New York City 
manufacturers of women’s cemented 
slippers and pumps, has been con- 
firmed by referee, it is reported. The 
plan prevides for payment of 20 per- 
cent to creditors. 


@ Bella Donna Footwear, Inc., New 
York ity 1sovcwear, manufacturers, 
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has been succeeded by Florentine 
Shoes, Inc., it is reported. Offeers 
of the new corporation are Abraham 
Rubinson, president; Vito Sattibene, 
vice president; Michael Iolano, trea- 
surer; and Louis Brickman, secretary. 


@ W. B. Coon Co., Rochester manu- 
facturer of women’s, girl’s misses’, 
children’s and infants shoes, has an- 
nounced plans for construction of a 
plant near Ripley, Miss., to manufac- 
ture women’s corrective footwear. The 
new factory wi!l employ more than 
200 workers and have a capacity of 
2400 pairs daily. 


@ Creditors’ Committee of Jean Edel- 
stein Shoe Corp., New York City foot- 
wear wholesalers, has voted to re- 
commend acceptance of a 30 percent 
settlement, it is reported. The com- 
pany had originally made an offer of 
25 percent. 


@ The Tanners’ Council has sent ex- 
hibitors at its coming Leather Show a 
proof of an advertisement which will 
appear in trade papers shortly. The 
theme “Leather Sells Shoes” is 
stressed in connection with “A Half 
Century of World Leadership” The 
Council is planning a display of turn- 
of-the century shoes and has asked 
exhibiting tanners for the loan of any 
shoes made around 1900. 


New Jersey 


@ Samuel M. Le Vine, president of 
Uncle Sam’s Shoe Stores in New Jer- 
sey, and chairman of the board of 
Hobby Footwear, Inc., Passaic, until 
recently, has purchased interest in 
Cali Footwear Corp., East Rutherford, 
manufacturers of women’s and chil- 
dren’s California process shoes. Le 
Vine has been elected treasurer of the 
latter firm and will help design, style 
and sell Cali shoes. Capacity is 50 
cases per day. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Hahn Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
manufacturers of infants’ shoes, will 
soon be offered for sale by Ernest 
Hahn, founder and owner, it is re- 
ported. Hahn is reported in ill health. 


@ Robert D. Smith & Co., Philadel- 
phia leather dealers, is reported in the 
process of dissolution. The business 
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will be succeeded on July 15 by Daniel 
L. Daniels, Jr., former president. 


@ E. Pelberg & Sons, Philadelphia 
shoe wholesalers and retailers, is re- 
ported moving its store at 46 N. 
Fourth St. to 117 N. Fourth St. 


@ Dial Shoe Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
shoe retailers, has leased buildings in 
Trenton, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., 
where it will open branch stores. The 
firm recently purchased a Red Cross 
Shoe Store in Camden, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ The U. S. imported some 20,543 
dozen pairs of gloves from France dur- 
ing 1948, according to a report from 
the French Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. 

@ Excise collections on luggage for 
the first eleven months of the current 
federal fiscal year reached $74,849,216, 
an increase of $667,803 over that peri- 
od a year ago, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reports. May collections were 
$6,455,812, a drop of $350,994 from 
May 1948. 


@ Hides and skins percentage in the 
total cost of manufactured leather 
shoes averages 13.7 percent, according 
to the Dept. of Agriculture. Tanners 
take 10.2 percent for processing hides 
into leather; shoe manufacturers get 
36.2 percent; wholesale distributors, 
4.7 percent; and shoe retailers, 35.2 
percent. 


. . J . J 

Virginia 

@ O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winches- 
ter, has developed a new line of styled 
vinyl sheeting named “Sulvyne Arist- 
ocrat Finish Handbag Material” for 
the handbag and associated industries. 
The new fall color line includes cherry 
red, promenade brown, black. cognac, 
admiral blue, and parkway green. 


South Carolina 

@ Virginia Shoe Co., Inc., Fredericks- 
burg manufacturers of Play-Poise 
shoes for infants and children, has 
published a booklet describing the po- 
tential market for juvenile shoes. Dis- 
tributed to retailers, the booklet is 
entitled “Some Hot Tips on the Stork 
Market”. 


“The Rotary Way" combines 
French Cord Binding with the 
notably effective method for 

results that can up 
Our exclusive coatings, 


ducing 
sales. 


@ L. Greenberg Co., Inc., has been 
chartered in Florence to deal in hides, 
animal by-products, and furs. Capital 
stock is $25,000. 


Illinois 


@ Wm. Cohen Co., Chicago footwear 
wholesalers, is reported in the process 
of liquidation. 


@ Declines of 20 to 35 percent in 
hide prices and well as meats and by- 
products were claimed to be partially 
responsible for losses by Armour & 
Co. for the six month period ended 
April 30. F.W. Specht, president, re- 
ported that a loss of $10,383,772 in 
this period entitled the firm to a tax 
refund of $3,871,138. 


Wisconsin 


@ Modern Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, is reported to have discon- 
tinued production of shoes and sold its 
physical assets. The corporation, how- 
ever, is not dissolved and stockholders 
have no intention at present to dis- 
solve. The firm manufactured misses’, 
children’s and infants’ fine welt dress 
shoes. 


@ The estate of Albert H. Weinbren- 
ner, 82, chairman of the board of Al- 
bert H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, 
who died July 4 (L&S, July 9), was 
left to his six grandchildren. His two 
children, Mrs. Kathryn W. Kieckhefer 
of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Julia W. 
Barber, Birmingham, Ala, received no 
part of the $200,000 estate because 
“they have ample estates”, according 
to Weinbrenner’s will. 


@ Estate of Sylvester A. Weyenberg, 
51, former vice president of Simplex 
Shoe Mfg. Co., and a director of the 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., both of 
Milwaukee, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident June 28, has _ been 
valued at $250,000. Under the terms of 
his will, ihe estate will be placed in 
trust with provision of $2500 annually 
to his sons, Lee end Dirk. The will, 
made before Weyenberg’s marriage to 
Frances Stark, seriously injured in 
the accident, made no provision for 
his wiodow who. according to Wiscon- 
sin law, is entitled to one-third of the 
estate. 
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4 Raymond W. Miller has been named 
industrial engineer for Swank, Inc., 
Attleboro, Mass. manufacturers of 
men’s leather and other accessories 


4 Percy C. Stevens has taken on the 
shoe fabrics line of Gitterman & Co. 
He will cover New England with head- 
quarters at 95 South St. 


4 James Meniates has taken over the 
interests of his brother Chris in the 
Richards Leather Co., Peabody, leath- 
er finishers and jobbers. The former is 
now president and treasurer of the 
firm. 


4 Dr. M. L. Crossley who is retiring 
as director of research for the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
after 30 years with the firm, has been 
named honorary research specialist in 
the Rutgers University Bureau of 
Biological Research. Dr. Crossley will 
direct the chemotherapeutic phase of 
Rutgers cancer study. 


4 Francis P. Murphy, vice president 
of J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H. 
shoe manufacturers, and former state 
governor, will be “man of the hour” 
in his native town of Winchester on 
Aug. 12-13. Townpeople will stage a 
birthday celebration for him at the 
Community Center, one of the several 
projects made possible by Murphy. 


4 Frank Moyer, formerly with Aris 
Gloves, Inc., has joined Hansen Glove 
Corp. as manager of the New York 
office. He has been vice president in 
charge of sales at Aris since 1945. 


4 Elliott Kaplan is now with I. M. 
Kaplan Leather Co., Boston, in a sales 
and production capacity. 


4 Chester W. Dailey and George G. 
Gove, purchasing agent and leather 
buyer respectively for Geo. E. Keith 
Co., Brockton shoe manufacturers, for 
many years were honored at a recent 


JAMES B. O'BRIEN 


appointed district manager for Met- 
ropolitan New York by Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston. Formerly with J. 
& T. Cousins, Robertson Bryon Shoe Co., 
Delman, Inc., and 1. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
O'Brien joined Compo in 1935. Before 
going to New York three years ago as as- 
sistant district manager, he was assistant 
manager in charge of Shoemaking at 
Compo’s Boston office. He has had wide 
experience in the cemented shoe business, 
both in the manufacturing end and as 
factory field man for Compo. 





dinner by the firm. Both are retiring 
after 52 and 46 years of service 
respectively. 


4 Harry Jay Evans has assumed the 
presidency of the Bureau of Sales- 
men’s National Associations, succeed- 
ing George B. Colonna, president of 
National Assn. of Men’s Apparel 
Clubs. Evans is also president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Assn. Nor- 
man N. Souther, secretary-treasurer 
of the Shoe Travelers’, has been named 
vice president of the Bureau. 


4 Jack Grossman has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of Avon Shoe Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grossman has 
been with the firm for the past 16 
years. 


4 Irving Karten, with Valley Shoe 
Corp., St. Louis, for the past 16 years 
has joined Foot Delight Shoe Corp., 





UNITED STAY COMPANY, 


Inc. 


222 THIRD ST., 


Beverly, Mass., as sales manager and 
stylist. 
4 Homer Ralston, Sr., superintendent 
of the Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Co. plant at Rolla, Mo., has been 
retired on a life pension after serving 
30 years with the firm. His son, Homer 
Ralston, Jr., will suceed him as super- 
intendent. 
4 Carl P. King, production manager 
of the chemical division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. at Springfield, Mass., 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
general manager. Robert K. Mueller, 
assistant production manager, has 
been named production manager. 
4 Naomi Sloan, formerly assistant 
shoe buyer at Saks Fifth Avenue, is 
now with I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island City, in a fashion capacity. She 
will assist Irving Grossman, head of 
the wholesale and manufacturing 
divisions. 

+ 


Accident Rates Decline 


The leather manufacturing indus- 
try is showing an improved safety 
record thus far into 1949, according 
to a study of the first-quarter of 1949 
“industrial injury-frequency rates” 
of the Labor Dept. The average num- 
ber of disabling work injuries per 
million employee-hours worked was 
19 in January, 22.6 in February and 
21.8 in March, but the quarter’s 
average of 21.1 showed a substantial 
drop from the annual 1948 prelimi- 
nary rate of 24.8. 

For boots and shoes. not made of 
rubber, the quarterly average was 
8.5, which is a tenth of a point below 
the 1948 rate of 8.6. The injury fre- 
quency rates per months were: Jan., 
8.6; Feb., 7.5; and March, 9.3, show- 
ing a slight rise there. 

As to rubber boots and shoes, a 
modest decrease is shown, with the 
quarterly average reported at 4.2 
compared to the 1948 rate of 5.8. The 
injury-frequency rates per month 
here were 2.2 for January, 6.5 for 
February and 4.2 for March. 
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Leather 
MI AURIKIETS 


Little increase in buying activ- 
ity noted this week. Prices softer 
in some cases. Suedes, splits, rus- 
sets find some interest. 


Sole Leather 


Boston sole leather market shows no 
sign of pick-up this week. Buyers. still 
conspicuous by absence as shoe manu- 
facturers continue vacation. Prices re- 
main soft; quotations merely nominal. 
Light bends most wanted but scarce. Tan- 
ners see little chance for increased sup- 
ply in coming weeks. Both medium and 
heavy bends almost stagnant as tanners 
wait for some good sales to indicate 
where market will be Following quota- 
tions show price range of regular tan- 
nages: 


Light Bends: 62-64c¢ 
Medium Bends: 58-61c 
Heavy Bends: 58-6lc 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners say 
that factory bends are moving well to 
manufacturers and cutters. Prices re- 
main firm. Finding bends are still poor. 
There are a lot of small orders coming 
in for repair leather, but nothing that 
would really improve the picture, and 
repair business is still spotty. Bellies are 
doing very well at 34c. There is a big 
demand tor light weight which is used 
for inner soles. Heads are not selling 
too well, Prices have gone to 16c. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Little activity reported in Boston sole 
leather market. Dealers who were closed 
last week find small encouragement upon 
reopening. Many feel manufacturers 
bought more leather in June than they can 
use for next few weeks. Bellies and 
shoulders sales expected to pick up slight 
ly this month. Beyond that, nobody 
knows. Prices hold to levels of past few 
weeks but only because buyers are not 
in market. Few sales made in light bel- 
lies up to 32c; steer bellies move slowly 
at 33-34c. Single shoulders with heads 
on continue scarce; dealers still ask up 
to 46c for lights and up to 4le for heay- 
ies. Bulk of heads sell at 16-18c. 

Sellies: Steers, 33-35c; Cows, 31-32c 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light 41- 

46; Heavy 38-4]c 

Double rough shoulders : 48-55e 

Heads: 16-18¢ 

Fore shanks: 

Hind shanks: 25 27c 


Welting 


Makers of regular Goodyear welting 
complain that asking price of 734¢ is not 
enough in view of prices wanted by tan- 
ners for double rough shoulders. Ac- 
tually there has been an advance on 
shoulder prices. A month or so ago 
they were fairly plentiful and prices were 
shaded considerably in many sales. To- 
day's asking prices of up to 55¢ for table 
run and up to 57c for selected shoulders 
is considerably more than was paid 


22-25¢ 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) 95-1.15 
CALF (Women's} 80-1.02 
CALF SUEDE .00-1.15 
KID (Black Glazed) 45-65 
KID SUEDE 45-65 
PATENT (Extreme) 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-22 
KIPS (Corrected) 54-58 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 45-52 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 43-48 
SOLE (Light Bends) 62-64 
BELLIES 32-35 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.). 49-55 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 37-43 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/ x '/z) 73/, 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS _ 19!/2-21 


MONTH YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 
95-1.15 97-1.10 — 1.30-1.48 
80-1.02 90-1.00 1.40-1.48 
1.00-1.15  1.00-1.30 —‘1.45-1.90 
45-65 60-85 70-90 
45-65 60-85 70-90 
48-56 50-60 76-82 
18-22 19-22 23-25 
55-59 60-63 70-75 
46-53 50-54 60-65 
44.49 52-55 56-60 
61-64 78-80 90-95 
32-35 39-41 44-47 
49-54 53-66 77-80 
37-43, 40-44 41-45 
20-23 25-27 27 
18-19 21-22 21-22 
7%,  Wy-10 I-11, 
25-26, 291/,-30//, 33 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 
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TANNERS SUGAR 
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fairly recently. Meanwhile welting makers 
find it difficult to get even 734c. Spe- 
cialty welting, on the other hand, finds 
asking price easy to obtain, new sales 
better than ever. Actually this is the 
biggest year yet for specialties. Syn- 
thetic welting for cheaper welts, stitch- 
downs, etc., is also having a good se.- 
son: probably its biggest year. 


Calf Leather 


Boston calf leather tanners show slight 
uneasiness this week waiting for easier 
raw stock situation to show effect upon 
leather market. No price changes noted 
as yet but prices are definitely in the bal- 
ance. Little new buying activity in evi- 
dence as shoe manufacturers remain 
closed for second week. Moderate inter- 
est in women's lower grades with bulk 
of sales made at 60c and down. Not much 
activity above that. Better grade men’s 
weights widely wanted, not too plentiful. 
Shortage holds price at $1.15 and down. 
Middle and lower grades slack. Suedes 
not moving as fast as hoped. Better sales 
reported at $1.00 and down. 
Men's weights: B $1.10-1.15; C $1.05 
1.07; D 85-99c; X 75-95c ; 60e 
Women’s weights: B &8c-$1.02; C &3- 
97c; D 78-89¢; X 68-8lc; XZ 55-65¢ 
Suede: $1.10-1.20; $1.03- t 10; 90-93¢ 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia tanners report they are 
now doing business for August ship 
ment. There is a continued large de- 
mand for black suede and brown is 
steadily increasing in popularity. It still 
doesn't sell at the same volume as 
black but is doing very well. There 
doesn't appear to be much activity in 
colors. Some white suede is being pro- 
duced at this time and is sold in small 
quantities; it is thought this is for re- 
sort shoes. 

The volume of business is well dis- 
tributed in the price ranges. There is 
a big demand for the lower priced 
suedes coming thru from New England 
and the Middle West. Factories in the 
Middle West also purchase the better 
selections, as do factories in the west 
Prices are unchanged since last week. 

Glazed is considered just fair. Manu- 
facturers buy for requirements. How- 
ever it has improved in the past ten 
days. It is purchased in all price ranges 
and is bought in black—some brown 

Some tanners are doing business in 
crushed. They say there is little demand 
for black and brown as compared with 
a vear ago. However, there 1s a steady 
vear-round demand for white crushed 
and in this prices are holding tirm 

Slipper kid continues to go well in 
brown and a variety of colors—reds 
blues, greens. Some of this is sold for 
cowboy boots and some for. slippers 
Prices are as quoted last week 

[he rawskin market shows no indi 
cation of change. There are small vari 
ations in prices im some mstances 
sone higher and some lower buf on the 
whole the picture shows firm prices 

suede & glazed .40-.50; .50-.85 

slipper kid .6 

linings .55 & dewn 

Nothing new, nothing good, say Boston 
kid tanners. Black suede still the best 
seller but majority of tanners find de- 
mand still concentrated in cheaper grades 
below 55c. Some report sales above that 
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but these are the exception. Brown suede 
does fairly well but also in cheaper tan- 
nages. Interest in colors spotty; some 
tanners find good demand; others very 
little. One or two fairly large glazed 
sales reported after many weeks drought. 
Most interest shown in grades 50c and 
below. Higher grades stagnant. Slipper 
kid moves fairly well in all colors but 
buyers not interested above 60c. L inings 
quiet; a few sales made between 25-36c. 


Sheep Leathers 


Boston sheep market not too active 
this week. Some tanners are busy on 
past orders; others find week dull as buy- 
ers remain out of market. Prices are still 
steady although tanners are more willing 
to make concessions. Boot linings, active 
last week, find going slower. Tanners ask 
up to 22c. Shoe linings continue slow; 
some sales made between 17-2lc. Good 
interest in russets by specialty manutac 
turers. Slipper manufacturers still buy 
actively. Chrome linings sell up to 28c; 
most sales reported at 26c and down 
Colored vegetable linings picked up some- 
what; buyers show interest in grades be 
tween 17-2lc. Army russet does well, as 
do pastel colors. Tanners expect quick 
demand for hat sweat as factories open 
next week. Garment grains and suede 
stagnant. 

Russet linings: 22, 20, 18, 16, 12, 10¢ 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 18, 

16, 14e. 

Hat sweat: 26, 
Chrome linings : 
Garment suede: 
Garment grains : 


Splits 


Nothing new in Boston split market 
which continues fairly steady. Prices hold 
firm as buying remains constant. Suedes 
in good demand for fall shoes. Black 
and brown most wanted. Women’s larger 
spread suede splits find good buyer in 
terest. Supply limited. Not much activity 
in smaller splits. Finished linings con- 
tinue slow; bulk of sales made at 22c 
and down. Work shoe inactive; a few 
sales made at 30c and down. Retan sole 
splits do better; sales concentrated be 
tween 30-40c, depending on weight and 
trim 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38 

Suede heavy: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41 

Retan Sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23 


Side Leathers 


An uncertain week in Boston side leath 
er market. General slowdown due to 
shoe manufacturer vacations. Prices 
which had leveled last week show slight 
tendency to ease as buyers hold off. Tan- 
ners still look for accelerated buying 
next week but not as confident as re- 
cently. Many manufacturers purchased 
bulk of leather requirements during June, 
a good month for side leathers. Cor- 
rected kips still wanted when available ; 
regular tannages bring 58 and down. 
Heavy aniline extremes do some business 
at 58 and down. Work elk quiet. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 54-5 

50-53; X 44-46c 
Corrected Kips: B 54-58; C 52-56; D 
51-54; X 45-47c 
Corrected Extremes: 
41-47; 38-41c 


24, 22, 20c 
28, 26, 24c 


45-51; 43-49; 
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Corrected Large: 44-48; 42-46; 40- 
44 


; 36-40c 
Work Elk: 44-49; 42-47; 40-45; 38-43 


Glove Leathers 


Although Summer vacation periods have 
limited tanners in their operations, the 
glove leather situation continues to show 
improvement from week to week in the 
Midwestern areas. Several tanners indi- 
cate the possibility of slight) upward 
price revisions if demand continues at 
its present pace. Meanwhile, considering 
specialty tanners’ prices and normal 
prices, glove splits, in the light-medium 
weights average 19, 18 and 17¢ for No 
1, 2 and 3 grades, respectively, with tan- 


nery run glove splits quoted at 18c. 


Most Fulton County Glove Factories 
opened this week after a one week va- 
cation period. Naturally the demand for 
leather has not as yet made itself felt 
However it is reported that glove shops 
have enough orders to keep them busy 
tor some time, The leather demand wut 
follow as a matter of course 

All interest here is centered on the 
wage dispute in the tanneries. Only 
four mills were scheduled to open this 
week and in one of them the men re- 
fused to go back on their jobs. Meet- 
ings are being held between the tanners 
and Union officials at the request of a 
N. Y. State mediator but prospects of 
a settlement are dim. The balance of the 
tanneries are scheduled to open on the 
18th. If the men in all the snovs nave 
not returned to work on that date, the 
entire industry will close down until a 
contract is consummated 


Garment Leathers 


As order for Fall and Winter ap 
proaches, coupled with the strength in 
the raw stock market, tanners look for- 
ward to at least steady, if not stronger 
sheep and horsehide leather prices. At 
the moment, list prices are holding firm, 
and, in some instances, depending upon 


quality, higher prices are obtained. Men's 
garment suede leathers are quotable at 
26c and up. Grain garment from 22c 
down to 18c, with high colored grain 
garment bringing up to 26c. In horse- 
hide leather, average price is holding at 
35c, and up to 38¢ paid for the very best. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Synthetics and the excise tax are the 
two sore spots 1n the bag, case and strap 
leather industry. Either one of the two 
are enough to discourage any small tan- 
nery. The only bright spot seems to cen- 
ter on the fact that the lower grades of 
bag, case and strap leather are moving 
quite satisfactorily for embossing pur 
poses. Price recessions anywhere from 
1 to 5c are revealed when it comes to 
selling the higher quality grades. It is 
next to impossible to obtain the list price 
on these upper selections. Meanwhile, 
tanners doggingly retuse to submit lower 
official price listings. 
ounce case 5, 43, 40€ 
» ounce case 9, 46, 43e 
3'y ounce strap ... . 56, 53, 50¢ 
4 ounce strap 0, 54c 
5 ounce strap 64, 61, 58e 


9 
2 


Harness Leather 


Harness leather business is not satis- 
factory. Trading in this market is widely 
scattered and, in more cases than not, 
dificult to uncover actual trading prices. 
Reports are varied, insofar as price list- 
ing are concerned. Based on those tan- 
neries reporting prices, average levels are 
quoted at 75c for \ grade, 7lc for B 
grade, 67¢ for C grade and 63c¢ for D 
grade. Backs are the usual Ile per Ib 
additional. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia say that this past week there has 
been an improvement in bend butts. 
Orders are coming through from all 
over the country. It is felt by tanners 
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that this sudden need for factory |! 


ing indicates that factories noust 
getting orders and it shows a trend in 
the right direction. The most popular 
weight is medium, and some light 
Prices are firm 
Waist belting is 
Manufacturers of mens’ belting are con 
tinuing their demand tor shoulders in 
medium and light weights. There is 
every indication that this will continue 
Belting tanners are 


good just now 


to be very active 
having no difficulty in getting their 
prices 

Welting is still selling verv well 
the average price continues to be &c. 

Philadelphia curriers report that with 
the exception of waist belting business 
is very slow in all fields There are a 
few orders in now and again on textile 
and factory belting but it is felt that 
they are placed when replacements are 
absolutely necessary. Some of the lag 
may be due to seasonal slack period but 
it is thought that the main contributing 
factor is the poor general market pi 
ture 

Prices on curried bend 


remained unchanged 


NORWOOD 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. 
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Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. Niagara 
Fails, Ni. Y., reports a net income for the 
six months ended May 31, 1949, of $1,- 
285,000 or $1.32 a common share. Net 
sales were $11,028,600. A year ago, the 
firm reported net income at $1,500,900 or 
$1.80 per share with net sales of $12,133,- 
200 

For the quarter ended May 31, net in 
come was $589,100 or 59 cents per share 
as compared with $883,800 or $1.03) per 
share in the same period a year ago. 


IDIEATIH S 


Miss Anna R. Ludwig 


retired partner in W. D. Cost & 

Co., Cincinnati leather firm, died July 1 
in Speers Hospital, Dayton, Ky. Miss 
Ludwig had been a resident of Newport, 
Ky., for 33 years. She retired from busi 
IN months ago. She is survived by 


other and three sisters 


Clifford G. Marshman 


44, a salesman for the C. E. Becker 
Co., Milwaukee leather manufacturers, 
died recently at his home in Whitefish 


et 


Bay, Wis. Born in Maine, he graduated 
from Northeastern University. He was 
a member of the Leather & Allied Trades 
Assn., the Milwaukee Athletic Club and 
the Fox Point Club. * Surviving are his 
wife, Grace; two sons, Richard and Da- 
vidi; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Marsham of Braintree, Mass., and a 
brother Leonard of Baltimore, Md. 


Elzear J. Legault 


; 52, superintendent of the Lincoln 
Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., died July 3 in 
the Anna Jaques Hospital, Newburyport. 
He was stricken with a heart attack at his 
summer home in Seabrook Beach, N. H. 
Before joining Lincoln a year ago, he 
held a similar post with the Martin & 
lickelis Shoe Co., Newburyport. He 
leaves his wife, Marie A.; two. sons, 
Robert and Victor; two daughters, Mrs. 
Ellison Straw and Miss Lucille Legault; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Philip Corbin and 


Mrs. William Murphy. 


William J. Hennessey 


66, former Lynn shoe manufacturer 
and superintendent of Consolidated Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, N. H. for six years, 
died recently in the Portsmouth Hospital. 
Born in Lynn, he was a member of the 
former firm of Hennessey, Maxwell and 
Hennessey. Upon its liquidation he served 
as superintendent in) New York and 
Marlboro, Mass. sh« Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Alice; two sons, Wil- 
liar J. and Robert; two daughters; 

| Eleanor; and brother, 


factories 


Frank J. 


a sister, Mrs 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


Tanning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


@ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE STREET @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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Thomas Daniels 


. . . 54, superintendent of the L. V. 
Marks Shoe Company plant in Vance- 
burg, Ky., died June 27 at his home in 
Vanceburg. He had been in failing health 
for six years and bedfast for past three 
months with a heart ailment. He was a 
native of Boyd County, Kentucky, and 
moved to Vanceburg in 1945. He leaves 
his widow, four daughters and two sons. 


Frank Taylor 


79, president and treasurer of Tho 
mas Taylor & Sons, Inc., Hudson, 
Mass. died in Hudson July 8 after a 
series of heart attacks. A son of the 
firm’s founder, Taylor devoted his life 


to the production and improvement of 
shoe gorings and perfected the firm's 
chief product, Shugor. He became pres- 
ident of the company in 1923 and was 
widely known in the shoe industry both 
in the U. S. and abroad 

Taylor's father built the first loom of 
its type for weaving elastic thread into 
webbings and young Frank became a 
master of loom design and manutac- 
ture. His nephew, Robert T. Dawes, is 
vice president and asst. treasurer of the 
firm 


Richard S. Boemer 


.. 78, well known leather merchant in 
Milw: aukee, died unexpectedly July 4 
while in St. Paul, Minn. A life long res- 
ident of Milwaukee, Boemer was in the 
leather business for the past 60 years 
and operated a leather brokerage for the 
past 30 years. Survivors are four daugh- 
ters, three sisters and two brothers. 


Nelson A. Greene 


52, vice president of the Watlow 
Electric Mig. Co., died at his home in 
St. Louis of cancer on June 19. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Ruth Brown 
Greene and four sons, Nelson, Jr., Win- 
ston, Richard and David. The Watlow 
company has supplied the shoe industry 
with all types of heating elements and 
steamers for more than 20 years 


Charles E. Berger 


: retired shoe manufacturer, died 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, 
June 18 He had been in’ poor 
health for six years. A a young man, 
he established the firm of Roney and 
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Cf mous 


HORWEEN CORDOVAN BUTTS 
SIDE LEATHERS 


VEGETABLE CALF 


(“IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


CHROME CALF 


((CHROMEXC 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 




















LINING 
LEATHERS 


Full Grain 
and Corrected 


KIPS and SIDES 








EASTERN TANNERIES LIMITED, © CAWNPORE (INDIA) 


Manufacturers of 


SOLE, HARNESS AND CHROME LEATHER 














IT'S BOUND 
TO BE RIGHT 4 
IF IT'S A——+ Vin 


4 PRODUCT 


Manufacturers and Converters of 


FAILLES - RAYONS - COTTONS - LASTEX 
BINDINGS - SOFTLINE 
SHIRRED GORINGS 


Clemtex Manufacturing C 


210 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














HE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 
WRINGER Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 














Berger to make infants’ shoes. The 
firm later became Haas and Berger. 
Mr. Berger retired several years ago. 
He invented several devices connected 
with conveyor machinery and once 
served as city councilman. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, brother and 
sister, all of Allentown. 


John A. Semmelmeyer 


70, president of the Semmelmeyer 
Company, Ine., manufacturers of leather 
belting for power transmission, died of 
a heart attack in his office, 720 N. 2nd 
St. in St. Louis on June 20. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Ellen Semmel- 
meyer and a son, John A. Semmelmeyer, 
Jr.. vice president of the company which 
the elder Mr. Semmelmeyer founded 32 


yeaTs ago 


Mrs. Emma L. Leiber 


76, wife of Oliver L. Leiber, died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in her home 
in St. Louis on June 20. Mr. Leiber is 
former owner of the E. K. Leiber Leather 
Co. of St. Louis. In addition to her hus 
hand, Mrs. Leiber is survived by a son, 
Oliver J. Leiber and three daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Bohn, Mrs. Estelle L. 
Bliss and Miss Eliese Leiber, all of St 
Louis 


William F. Englebrecht 

. 73, a retired shoe executive and 
lifelong resident of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
died there June 27 of a heart attack 
Stricken at his summer home west of 
the city, Mr. Englebrecht was pro- 
nounced dead upon arrival at Mercy 
Hospital. For many vears he was an ex- 
ecutive in the plant of the Wilkams 
Mig. Co., women’s and children’s shoe 
manufacturers, when it was frst organ 
ived in’ Portsmouth. An authority on 
fishing, Mr. Englebrecht is survived by 
his wife, Rertho: a son Clorence: 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Breedon, at 


two brothers 


Accidents Cost Money 

Shoe and leather executives were 
advised this week by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn. to intensify 
accident prevention programs in their 
plants as a means of increasing prod- 
uctivity and decreasing costs. In 
its latest “Aids to Management” bul- 
letin. NESLA said the use of safety 
rules and appliances were low in 
effectiveness unless integrated with a 
specific safety program. 

The Association, citing the case 
of a shoe company that has not suf- 
fered a single lost-time accident. in 
almost two and one-half vears or 
3.122.000 man-hours of work. said 
that regular meeting should be held to 
discuss safety problems and discuss 
accident records. “The creation of 
safe working conditions and the re- 
duction of accidents will help both 
employes and employers in the shoe 
and leather industries.” said NESLA. 
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IHUIDIES and SIKINGS 


Big packer hide market active; 
prices firmer. Small packer and 
country markets quiet, uncertain. 
Calf and kip markets quiet. 


Packer Hides 


The packer market 
this week, early week business just 
about steady, but later week business 
showing substantial advances. The tide 
seems to have turned somewhat, and a 
little better market seems to be at hand 

Business, while still in process up to 
press time, seemed to total around 80,000 
hides, with indications that more would 
be done. Even though all this trading 
has taken place there are still a lot of 
tanners who feel that there are numerous 
hides around, particularly back salting 
lots of light native cows and branded 
steers that have failed to move recently 
Even at 80,000 hides, sellers have not 
moved a week's production. But, never 
theless, better prices indicated that the 
market may be turning toward a stabili 
zation 


was quite active 


Native steer prices were slightly higher 
on lights, with heavies also — slightly 
higher Lights sold around a_ basis of 
23c, '2¢ up, while heavies moved at 19c, 
also up ‘oc. Extreme light native steers 
sold very restrictedly at 27!2c, steady 

In cows, heavy native cows were quiet, 
but advances were expected Light cows 
moved in fair volume at prices ranging 
from 22'.¢ to 24¢ depending upon salting 
and point of production. This ts to le 
higher than the market last week. 
Branded cows were quite active at 19!2¢ 
which was !2¢ higher than the outside 
packer buisness last week, but steady 
with the last “Big Four” business. 

Branded steers were generally ‘2c to le 
higher, depending upon the comparison 
Sutts could be called 17'2c¢, which is !2¢ 
higher, for May salting, and July salting 
might bring more money. Colorados 
could be figured on the same basis at a 
14¢ ditferential. 

3ulls sold at 2c advance for light 
grubbing St. Paul hides, but steady 
money prevailed on the average run lots 


Small Packer Hides 


The small packer market is uncertain 
again, but this time in the other direction 
The prices of 18 to 19¢ selected which 
prevailed early this week seem to be due 
for a little revision, perhaps !2 to Ie 
higher, depending upon the tanners’ re- 
sponse to offerings in this market. Up 
to press time there is nothing much going 
on. Tanners are still out, showing little 
intention to do much business, feeling 
that there is still too much available in 
the big packer market to allow them to 
do business in the small packers. 


It will take some trading to accurately 
establish this market. There may be 
something next week that will determine 
the trend more definitely, but up to now 
it is hard to say just what is going to 
happen 
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Packer Calfskins 


The packer calf market has done 
nothing, except for a small volume of 
additional business in  Riverpoint  all- 
weights at 40c, ‘4c less than previous 
sales. These skins sold were June pro- 
duction. Local big packers are offering 
Northern production at 60c for lights, 
under 9!% Ibs., and : for heavies, 9% 
to 15 Ibs., but no takers as yet. These 
are on the new trim basis. New York 
trimmed prices have been revised slightly, 
but not on a trading basis 

New York trimmed packer caliskins 
are quoted at $3.25 for 3 to 4's, $3.75 
for 4 to 5's, $4.25 for 5 to 7's, $5.00 for 
7 to 9's, and $7.50 for 9 to 12's All 
prices are nominal 


Packer Kipskins 


This market is a very difficult one to 
figure out. Sellers are making no ges 
tures and buyers do not know what to 
call the market. The only reasonably ac 
curate measurement of the market seems 
to be the opinion that a fair price now 
would be 45¢ for Northern and River 
point) production native kipskins with 
weights at 40c. This is not based on 
business, however 

New York trimmed packer kipskins 
are quoted at $8.75 for 12 to 17's, and 
$9.75 for 17's and up 


Country Hides 


Country hides are quiet, buyers and 
sellers alike looking attentively at the 
developments in the big packer market. 
Advances in the big packer hides have 
brought about stronger ideas of sellers, 
but as yet there have been no offerings 
of hides at higher money, sellers waiting 
to see what the extent of this turn-around 
will be. 


Last price ideas in this market were 
around 15 to 15\%c flat trimmed for 48/50 
Ib. Midwestern allweight I's and 2’s, 
F.O.B. shipping points. Higher money 
has been quoted for lighter hides, but 
just what the premiums are is hard to 
say. There will be considerable con- 
fusion in this market for a while until 
higher prices are more accurately estab 
lished. 


Country Calfskins 


The country calf market is very .un- 
certain. No change in the big packer pic- 
ture has prevented anything from being 
determined in this market. City skins are 
figured around 35c, but this price is 
purely nominal. Country untrimmed all- 
weights are figured in a range of 22 to 
24c, according to quality 

New York trimmed collector calfskins 
are quoted at $2.50 for 3 to 4's, $3.00 
for 4 to 5’s, $3.75 for 5 to 7’s, $4.50 for 


7 to 9's, and $6.75 for 9 to 12's 


Country Kipskins 


The lack of an established big packer 
kipskin market is the barrier in the es 
tablishment of this market. While traders 
talk city skins at 30¢ nominal and country 
skins at 2le nominal, there has been 
nothing done to say that 
will hold in’ business 

New York trimmed collector kipskins 
are quoted at $8.20 for 12 to 17's, and 
$8.50 for 17°s and up 


these prices 


Horsehides 


The market for horsehides is strong. 
Tanners are finding slim offerings in 
this market, and are willing to pay up for 
desirable lots. Prices seem to be around 
$9.00 to $9.25 for 60 Ib. Northern produc- 
tion horsehides of good quality, and up 
to $9.75 for 70 Ib. hides, trimmed. Un- 
trimmed hides, according to weights, are 
about 75¢ more. The market on fronts is 
around $7.00, although some are quoting 
down to $6.75 on some lots. Butts, basis 


QUOTATIONS 


Present 
Native steers apneic cen 191, 
Ex. light native steers 27), 
Light native cows 221.,-24 
Heavy native cows 1914-21 
Native bulls .......... 16 -16' 
Heavy Texas steers 17 
Light Texas stcers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows . 
Branded bulls 
Packer calfskins - 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins 


Week Ago 


19 


Month Ago 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


08 
July 13 


September 
December 
March 
June 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 
‘lose High 
July 6 


Ow 
For Week For Week 
18.00B 18.60 75 
18.21-20 18.90 
17.30B 18.25 
16.60B 
Total sales, 186 lots. 








22 inches and up, are figured around 


$3.25 to $3.50, depending upon quality, 
F.O.B. shipping points. 


Sheep Pelts 


There is nothing new in this market. 
Tanners are showing only limited re- 
sponse to offerings of shearlings in the 
big packer market and prices are just 
about steady. Interior packers should be 
selling this week, but to press time 
nothing could be learned about the mar- 
ket conditions. It is figured by some 
traders that the prices on spring lambs 
in that market are around $2.40 to $2.50 
per cwt. liveweight basis. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Selling quarters state that the market 
continues to rule quiet as buyers in Ful- 
ton County have not reopened following 
the mid-year vacation period and the un- 
certainty regarding a strike. 

The hair sheep markets continue firm 
and reports from Brazil that cabrettas are 
very strong with offerings limited as 
shippers claim unsold stocks are small 
Although more buyers ideas are around 
$12.75-13.00 c.&.f and then only for lim- 
ited quantities, it is understood that sales 
have been made up to $13.50 c.&f., for 
the better type skins, and that it is difficult 
to obtain further offerings for less and 
not many even at that figure. Cape glov 
ers are also firm with relatively few 
offers made and then held at 130 shillings 
Buyers are holding back in anticipation 
of the devaluation of the pound sterling 
but large selling quarters state that even 
should this develop, it will not make such 
a difference as what buyers can operate 
today via European sources deas of 
buyers here around $20.00, which is en 
tirely out of line with views 
Addis-abbaba  slaughterers are steady 
and held at $13.00. Nigerians are nomi 
nal as few offers noted. Dry salted Su 
dans, Mombasas and Mochas are firmly 
held at origin and usually at prices above 
the views of buyers here. Some dry 
salted Sudans. 60-62 Ibs., all primes, were 
offered at $21.50 

There is said to be interest for Aus 
inch shearlings but few 


sellers 


tralian 


GEICICH. LEATHER CO... 


available at this time as most of the 
offers consist of '2-1 inch and 1 inch to 
1'4 inch. New season is not expected 
to open before September. Offerings were 
noted of Cape shearlings, ‘4-!2 inch, at 
20 pence, f.o.b., which is too high for 
this market. 

There has been a slowing up in demand 
for Papra slats from France and latest 
offerings at 40 pence for 900-Ibs. failed 
to elicit counter bids. U. S. buyers have 
been out of this market for quite some 
time. Peruvian slats for shipment said 
to be selling to Europe. Some negotia- 
tions said to be pending for spot lots of 
Peruvian slats for export but asking 
price too high for the buyer. 


Reptiles 


Only scattered sales passing as in- 
terest limited and then at a price. While 
buyers have indicated ideas of &5c for 
Madras bark tanned whip snakes, 4 inches 
up, averaging 4! inches, 70/30 selection, 
they would pay up to 90c but shippers 
have been talking up to $1.00. Some ask 
that for 4 inches up, averaging 5 inches 
Shippers state market is better at origin 
and supplies are scarce. Last confirmed 
sales at 90c¢ as to shippers and lots in 
volved. Cobras are quoted 60-635¢ and 
vipers 40-45c, depending upon assortment. 
Calcutta market slow as asking prices too 
high. Whips, 4 inches up, averaging 
4'. inches, 70/30 selection, held at 65c, 
baby pythons, 3 inches up, averaging 314 
inches, 80/20 selection, at 26c for July 
shipment. Offerings of 
small to interest buyers 
gal lizards, 10 inches up, 
inches, 80/20) selection, offered 
and 11 inches up, averaging 12 
90/10 selection at 45¢ while Calcutta oval 
40/40/20) sel 
10. selection 
terest an en at lower levels 
market firm but due to lack of 
Shippers report a 


grain lizards 


not many sales noted 
shortage of supplies except smail sizes 
and light average due to the fighting on 
the Indo-China-Siam border. Last sales 
aers, 8 inches up, 5 Ibs. average, min 
imum 30 inches at 15!2c and chouyres, 
8 inches up at 40c combined with 6/8 
while a com 

Brazil mar 


inches at 22c for shipment 
bined lot on spot sold at 34c 


ket firm with back cut tejus held at 35c 
for 20/60/20 selection against last sales 
at 32c. A bid of 35c f.o.b. refused for 
5 percent 25 centimeters and up, and 
25 percent 22/24 centimeters, all primes. 
Giboias available at 82c f.o.b. Argentine 
back cut lizards well sold up and ex- 
tremely high prices asked for small lots 
held. Good demand for alligators at rea- 
sonable prices but most offers too high. 
Wet salted Calcuttas, 10 inches up, aver- 
aging 14/15 inches, held at 73c per inch. 
Domestic alligators also very high with 
Louisianas held at $3.00 per foot, basis 
5 feet and up. Last sales $2.85. 


Deerskins 


Not much interest with only small 
lots Brazil ‘jacks’ said to be selling at 
57-58c, basis manufacturers. Shippers at 
origin are quite firm and either not offer- 
ing or else talking higher. Last. sales 
of spot lots Peruvian ‘jacks’ figured 
around 53c, basis manufacturers. 


. - 
Pigskins 

Most selling quarters state that they 
have had relatively few offers of late 
from Brazil. Europe has been operating 
in Brazil and paying prices above the 
ideas expressed by buyers here. Some 
offers were noted at $1 75 fo b ’ i 
importers, for Manaos grey peccaries 
without interesting buyers although 
others claim they have indicated such an 
idea, but did not receive a reply from 
the shipper. With conditions unsettled 
in Fulton County, those buyers who are 
interested prefer skins on spot with rel- 


basis 


atively few available 


Goatskins 


Prading is limited to small lots here 
and there; 
for material and are bidding prices be- 
asked by sellers 
India market Amritsar types 
nd held at $12.00 per dozen 
shippers 


tanners are not reaching out 


low those 
In the 
are firm a 
c&f. for 1200 Ib 
ask 25-50c higher. Buyers have ideas 
about $1.00 below asking figures. South- 
ern India skins are firm and held at 
$13.00 per dozen ¢.&f. basis 1.70-1.80 Ib. 


skins; some 


il gud sles 


Lop op 8 Ken «| 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


LINING LEATHERS 


CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions ical 

Mini ace ted: 1 inch. Cepy 
must be e our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers 
strictly confidential and no ieiovmation 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Leather Line Wanted 


CALF-KIP SIDE leather line wanted on com- 
mission only by established leather sales agency 
with office and stockroom in New York City. 
Complete coverage assured. Address G-7, e€/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Il. 


Real English Chamois Leather 


Genuine full oil tanned. Full skins and squares. 
Prices right, prompt delivery. English execu- 
> arriving New York about July 22 would 
» to meet buyers by appointment in New 
York City. Address G-5, ¢ o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Cowboy Boot Uppers 


WE ARE NOW MAKING cowboy boot uppers 
for custom trade. Will use your patterns or 
ours. Finest quality materials. Fast service. 
Any quantity. Send your specifications for 
prices. 

JONES BOOT _& SADDLE MFG. 


Third St. 
I amps asas, Te oXAas. 





LAST REPAIRING 


Let us show you how you can save hundreds of 
dollars cach year by having your lasts repaired by 
our spec al patented method of last repair. Shoe 
facteries from coast to coast are already taking 
advantage of our services. 


MILWAUKEE LAST REPAIR CO. 


602 S. Sth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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Situations Wanted 











Lasting Room Foreman 


SEEKS POSITION where thorough knowledge 
of all lasting room procedure is appreciated. 
Handles help well. Keeps production rolling 
under all sorts of conditions. Address G-9, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Il. 


Shoe Factory Superintendent 


A GOOD MAN available with best of refer- 
ences. Knows all types of womens’ shoes and 
can get the work out. 
Address G-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Cutting Room Foreman 


HERE IS A really good cutting room man for 
any shoe factory. Knows leather and can do 
the buying. Best of references. If you want 
a top-notch man app. ly to 


» Lez sane and Shoes, 


c 
300 W. aarti St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Stockfitting Foreman 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE. If you need a stock- 
fitting man who can take full charge and 
turn out the work, apply to 


and Shoes, 
Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Packing Room Foreman 


EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE packing room man 
available. Knows his job thoroughly and can 
really produce. This man can save you money 
while turning out good work. 
Address G-13, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Executive Tanners’ 
Position Wanted! 


TWO BROTHERS, holding B. S. and Doctor 
of Chemistry Degrces, “Born” in the tanning 
industry, with 14 and 18 years respectively, 
practical experience in upper leathers——calf, 
kip and sides recently arrived from Germany 
to settle permanently in America, are avail- 
able for permanent connections with reliable 
progressive tanneries anywhere in this country. 
Detailed qualifications, references furnished on 
request. Address G-8, ¢/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


LEATHER CHEMICAL 
ENGINEER 


Pennsylvania licensed chemical engineer with 
varied experience in lather manufacture de- 
sires position as assistant superintendent. Ad- 
dress G-14, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Tanner 


MAN--familiar with production of fancy 
leathers--seeks connection with reliable con- 
cern as asst. supt. or foreman in any dept. 
Capable of promoting leather chemicals and 
finishes. Prefers Eastern locality. Address G-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Help Wanted 











Belting And Leather 
Specialty Salesman 


WANTED Salesman—experienced—for old es- 
tablished LEATHER TRANSMISSION BELT- 
ING, LEATHER PACKING and LEATHER 
SPECIALTY manufacturer. Eastern states. Ad- 
dress G-15, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


COMMISSION LEATHER 
SALESMAN 


To sell harness, bag, case, strap and associated 
leathers in states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada and Arizona. Address, 
Hermann Oak Leather _Company, 4056 North 
First Street, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Leather Salesman 


WANTED: Experienced leather salesman, 
full line imported leathers, principally sheep 
and lamb, including chamois and doeskin. 
Write full qualifications, salary expected. 


Address F-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Shoe Salesman 


SALESMAN WANTED: To carry a line of 
Penna Prewelt Shoes for Infants and Children 
to the Mail Order and Chain accounts in the 
New York and Boston Territories 


The Durable Shoe Co., 
Palmyra, Pa. 


Experienced Welting Man 


BOSTON CONCERN wants man experienced 
in the manufacture of Goodyear and synthetic 
welting. 
Address G-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., 
Boston, 10, Mass. 


Representative Wanted 


MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS leather finishing 
and finishing problems to represent a_ well 
established manufacturer of pigments and 
lacquers. Either as side line or sole representa- 
tive. Commission basis. Address E-25, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7 N.Y. 





A PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 


for Salesmen, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Chemists, Sales Man- 
agers and others. 

We have positions open, also 
qualified men for positions you 
may have open. 


AL HOWE SERVICES, Inc. 


(A Management Service) 


5629 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38 














sea salt cure Coconadas and Madras 


Deccans 

Batis sold recently at $15.00 to $16.00 
per dozen c.&f. afloat and for shipment 
as to shipper, selection and weight. Some 
sellers ask $16.50 per dozen ex dock for 
atloat skins 

Hankows have been offered from China 
market at 95 to 96c per Ib. c.&f. and 
Szechuans at $1.10 per Ib. c.&f. Europe 
is reported to have paid these prices but 
’ S. tanners back away from _ these 
price levels. 


East Indies 


Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) semeoiiil 12.00 
Patnas ies ‘ Nominal 
Cawnpores and Lucknows . 12.20 
Mozufferpores Q ee 11.50-12.00 
Dinajpores 14.50 
Calcutta Kills 13.50-15.00 
Soconadas 11.50-12.00 
Deecans 11.50-12.00 
Kristnas Nominal 


Chinas 
Szechuans Nominal 
Hankows 95 


Chowchings Nomina! 


Africans 

Casablanca Nominal 
Algiers Nomina! 
Nigerians 1.40 
Mombassas 12.25-14.00 
Marakesh Nominal! 
West Province ‘ex. It.) 5 
Port Elizabeth ‘ex. It.) 


Mochas 


Berberahs (shipment) 
Hobediahs (shipment) 
Bati 


Addis-A baba 12.00-12.25 


Latin Americas 


Mantazas, etc. (flat) f.o.b. . Nominal 
Oaxacas, f.o.b ; Nominal 
Barquistmetos . sindpiivtea 54-55 
Coros siicines 54-55 
Maracaibos Nominal 
La Guayras . Nominal 
Rio Hache ...... Nominal 
Bogotas Nominai 
Jamaicas Nominal 
Haitians 71-7 
Santo Domingos ‘ 59-60 
Brazel (Cereas) 1.20 
Pernambucos : : 1.20 
Bahias .......... Nomina: 
Cordovas (8 kil Nomina! 

69-70 
Peruvians ncdentsen 46-53 


IEWIEN TS 


july 24-27, 1949—Baltimore Shoe 
Club Show, sponsored by the Balti- 
more Shoe Club and Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 8-12, 1949—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored 
by Luggage and Leather Goods Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


Sept. 6-8, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
oe Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York 

ity. 
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Sept. 7-8, 1949--Official Opening ot 
American Leathers for Spring and 
Summer, 1950. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Sponsored by Tan- 
ners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and 
National Shoe Retailers Assn. Head- 
quarters at Palmer House. 


Nov. 2-3—Fall Meeting and Annual 
Convention, National Hide Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 


Nov. 5-9, 1949—Pennsylvania Shoe 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Annual Michigan 
Shoe Fair, sponsored by Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Michigan Shoe 
Retailers Assn. Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Nov. 12-16, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers and Travelers Assn. 
The Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Nov. 13-16, 1949—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Trav- 
elers Assn. Adophus, Baker & South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1, 1949—Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, sponsored by 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, New York City. 
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© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 


Erie, Pa. 











Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
American Thread Co., The 
American Extract Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Beckwith Mfg. Co. 
Blackhawk Tanners 
Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. 


Carr Leather Co. 
Clemtex Mfg. Co. 


Du Pont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Grosselli Chemicals Dept. 


Eastern Tanneries, Ltd. 
Eberle Tanning Co. 


Gallun, A. F., & Sons Corp. 
Geilich Leather Co. 
Gilbert & Co., Inc. 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 
Greenebeum, J., Tanning Co. 
Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. 


Hedley Bros.-Uhl Co. 
Haley Cate Co., Inc. 
Howe, Al Services, Inc. 
Horween Leather Co. 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 
Kistler Leather Co. 

Irving Tanning Co. 

Lichtman, J., & Sons Co. 
Lincoln Leather Co. 

Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 
Maine Development Commission 
Milwaukee Last Repair Co. 
Murray Leather Co. 

Ormond Mfg. Co. 


Front Cover 
12 and 13 


Pero & Daniels, Inc. 
Precision Buckles, Inc. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Randall Co., The 
Robeson Process Co. 
Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 


Taylor, Thomas, & Sons, Inc. Back Cover 
Thiele Tanning Co. 32 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 3, 23, and 39 
United Stay Co., Inc. 28 


Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 32 
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Wrinkle-Free Toe Linings 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 








BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 

toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 

toe linings are permanently secure . . . in one style or one hun- — : : “| 
dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution BOx TOE S 

to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 

good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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Boots are increasingly popular — 
especially now that they can be 
fitted with SHUGOR. The difficult 
push-and-pull struggles of the past 


AS 


are eliminated. Today, SHUGOR- 
fitted boots are easy-on-and-off, and 
easy on the instep, too. Boots are 
definitely high style — and SHUGOR 
does a great merchandising job in 
fitting and comfort. 


A 


qAvtone 
THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, incorporated 


Copr. 1949, Thomas Taylor & Sons, Inc. 
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MEANS EASY- Ul AND- OF 








Hudson, Massachusetts: 





